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CHAPTER IX. 


WINEFRIDE sat on the terrace at Aberfraw, with her fair hair 
uncovered to the cool breeze of evening, that had followed the heat 
of a long June day. 

She was pleasantly tired by an afternoon’s gardening, the 
nailing up of fruit trees, clipping of shoots and watering of dry and 
thirsty plants. 

Below her on the grass slopes the haymakers were at work, 
and around her was spread a feast of scent and colour. 

Roses and new-blown pinks filled the borders of the terrace, 
and a red honeysuckle flung itself over the ramparts and dropped 
its sweet tangled trails across the mighty blocks of stone. 

Blush pzonies nodded their heavy heads above the low carved 
parapet whereon Winefride rested. 

In one sun-warmed angle of the old castle walls, the heavy blue 
bunches of the wisteria were mingled with the golden rain of the 
laburnum ; in another, the delicate white lilac bloomed on standard 
trees above a gay carpet of purple and cream-white pansies. 

The western end of the terrace was sheltered by tall flowering 
acacias, throwing long shadows across the borders and turf of the 
garden plot. Winefride was re-reading for the twentieth time 
Michael’s last letter. 

The perfect tranquillity and content of her fair little oval face 
was that of a child, so happily absorbed in its own interests as to be 
unconscious of itself. 

1 Copyright, 1912, by Lady Clifford, in the United States of America. 
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Her absolute trust in Michael was founded partly upon her 
love for him, and partly upon her profound ignorance of mankind ; 
yet it was entirely, though illogically, justified. She read of his 
visit to the Roaths, and was only glad that he had discovered an 
escape from the boredom that oppressed him at Bronville. 

She laughed over his description of Father Joseph’s vain 
endeavours to enjoy the vacation his considerate relatives had pro- 
cured for him against his will, and without consulting his wishes. 


‘The fact is,’ wrote Michael, ‘that the poor fellow is so accus- 
tomed to find every hour of his day filled with hard work, that he 
does not very well know what to do with himself on a so-called 
holiday, and he has confided to me that, in spite of his gratitude 
for the indulgence, he will be only too glad to get back to his post, 
since the thought of the arrears which will be accumulating in his 
absence presses heavily upon his spirit. 

*‘ Now, beloved, the great Father Petroc has been here, and you 
will be wondering what effect the eloquence of the learned man 
has had upon me. First, I must own that his personality was a 
surprise. I had not expected anyone so charming, so unaffected, 
so—I would almost say—gay! The church was crowded to hear him 
preach. He was never flowery, never dogmatic, never denunciatory. 
Only simple, earnest, charitable. One little sentence struck my 
fancy, but I daresay it will be as old as the hills to you. He re- 
marked that there were two roads to God—the way of innocence 
and the way of repentance. The following rough verses represent 
the kind of picture which his words created in my mind : 


The Preacher said, there were two roads to Heaven, 
And as he spoke, the Listener dreamed a dream, 
And in a vision saw those differing paths 

Which through the Ages led to God’s White Throne. 


One vision thrilled the heart and charmed the sense ; 
A path that wound its way through flowering fields, 
Bringing sweet memories of summer morns, 

Of trembling mists of heat, and early dew, 

Of grateful shade upon the waving grass 

From forest trees; as over cool, grey stones, 

The welcome plash of little rivulets 

Made music for the pilgrims on the road ; 

Since pilgrims yet they were who passed along 

In that fair vision; travellers unfatigued, 
White-clothed, and light of foot and light of heart ; 
Pure maid, fair boy and little laughing child, 

And tender mother; stalwart man of deeds, 

Poor peasant bowed with toil, and white-haired priest ; 
Just judge, true poet, noble-minded sage ; 

And grave majestic Angels, silently 
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Bearing those babes whose little helpless feet 
Had never touched our Earth—along the Path 
Of Innocence, by which these went to God. 


But as the Listener dwelt in ecstasy 

On this bright vision—on the other side 

There opened out a path less fair to view, 

Yet ever leading upward to the Goal, 

Though by a way of sorrow ill to climb ; 

Of frowning steeps hard trod by bleeding feet, 

Of pilgrims ever weeping as they went, 

With heavy hearts and eyes of wild regret, 

With broken hearts and downcast eyes of shame, 
With peaceful hearts and eyes of timid hope. 
There no bright Angels, bearing sinless souls, 
Among the travellers climbed the rocky way ; 

But darker forms, who followed stealthily, 

To whisper of the dulness of the quest, 

And breathe reminders of an easier road 

Thronged by a gay and careless multitude ; 

So here and there, one, faltering, turned his face, 
And gave his trembling hand to those dark guides. 
Yet up and ever onward climbed the crowd ; 
Strong sinner, bold to scheme and swift to act, 
Arrested by the silent touch of God ; 

Sad woman, with the pearl of chastity j 
Dropped from her unbound hair; unreverenced age, 

Driven by fear of swift advancing end ; 

Fair youth, awakened by the voice of love, 

Or given to a mother’s faithful prayers ; 

Grey tyrant, haunted by a late remorse, 

And flying from it; wretched flatterer, 

Sickened by his own falsehood, seeking truth ; 

Lover of money, who, for greed of gold, 

Lets honour go, and wakes to find at last, 

That peace of mind has never yet been bought ; 

The pleasure-monger, worn with vain pursuit } 
And chasing of the phantom, Happiness ; 
The sweet-faced nun, who sorrows for a sin 
Long since by bitter weeping washed away ; 
So white a soul, that God and she alone 
Can see so faint a stain; whilst humbled saint, j 
Among his erring brethren bows his head, 
And by the road Repentance goes to God. 


“I make no apology for offering these lines to you, my darling, 
to smile over as tenderly as you please. There is a young lady 
here to whom I should not care to exhibit them, however. She 
is very learned—took every sort of honour at Oxford, excelling 
anything her big brothers have been able to accomplish in that 
line. All this learning is at present hidden under the cap of a 
hospital nurse ; but, as some of it is learning in Medicine, let us hope 
it will not be altogether wasted. She is rather a modern young 
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woman, but there is something attractive about her, though I am 
not sure how you would get on with her; in short, I am speaking 
of Miss Edith Roath, whose acquaintance I made, as I told you, the 
other day, through her brother Tom, whom I met long ago at the 
Cape. Iam not sure whether I do not in some measure prefer her 
mother’s company to that of Miss Edith, but it is (unfortunately) 
rather the father of the family who has taken a fancy to my society, 
which is supposed to cheer him ; and as he is in a very critical condi- 
tion of health, it is impossible to deny his whim. The poor old 
fellow catches hold of my hand, as I take my leave, and says, “‘ When 
are you coming again? My boys don’t make me laugh as you do. 
It’s not so easy to make me laugh nowadays. They all pull long 
faces over me. As for Edith, she is as grave as a judge.” 

‘This he says, though he is as near bursting with pride in his 
pretty clever daughter, I suppose, as any old father ever was yet. 
To Miss Edith only can I talk of you, sweetheart, and she must have 
a very good notion of what you are like, for whenever I go over to 
Clode Park, and as soon as I am permitted to leave her father’s 
side, she always begins at once, with a very charming smile that 
makes her almost beautiful, “‘ Now let us talk about Winefride,” and 
the sound of your name is as the bubbling of water in the desert 
to the ears of a thirsty man. 

‘Poor Mr. Roath is uneasy, I must tell you, about my prolonged 
sojourn at Bronville. 

‘* Have a care, my lad, have a care,” he said to me one day, 
and his kind old dim eyes were quite sad and anxious. “I know 
something about these Papists, but you are young and unsuspicious. 
They will be getting hold of you—they will, indeed. Don’t fancy 
yourself a match for them!” 

‘My dear, he is just as certain that he is right in his form of 
faith as you are; just as anxious to do good and avoid evil; just 
as humble in the belief that he is on the eve of entering a Mighty 
Presence. . . The pity of it all is that he looks across at the old 
house, which shelters yet that secret chapel, where his forefathers 
(knowing no better, poor men! ) probably worshipped in days that are 
past ; and as he looks, his kind eyes are clouded, and his open honest 
face grows dark with deep distrust of the stern and rigid moralist 
who dwells therein—How well I know that the mere expression 
of my sympathy with him will frighten and distress my Angel of 
of the Single Mind! Let it not, darling; or, if you are sad, let it be 
all for the shortcomings of the poor sinner standing without the 
gates, and seeing the beauty of all faith ; and ever, as he considers 
the matter more deeply, becoming more and more conscious of the 
pathetic fact that all the world over, fretted by the consciousness 
of his own imperfections, man yearns with heart-rending anxiety 
towards the manifestations of a Greater than himself. 
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* But I am not trying to excite in your dear gentle heart any pity 
for Mr. Roath. Indeed, to my mind—but you know how far from 
certainty on any point is that which I venture to call my mind— 
this wreck of a sturdy farmer and gallant gentleman is in little need 
of your pity, or that of any other mortal. He takes his coming 
end in the spirit of poor King Charles the Second, although he does 
not in so many words apologise to his sons for not having died after 
all, when they were summoned in such haste to his side ; Humphrey 
from Windsor ; Tom from the three-legged stool which he orna- 
ments so unwillingly in the City; and Frank from his military 
college. 

“The poor fellows loaf around, anxious and affectionate, but 
with nothing to do, though we put in some pretty hard games 
at lawn tennis; six of us—for Miss Roath is among the players, 
and so is the curate, a splendid jolly boy fresh from Cambridge, 
who is falling in love with Edith, though he does not know it. 
Poor old Roath likes to see him about the place ; in his day he, too, 
was a shining light at Cambridge ; though never in the way of book- 
learning, I fear me. On the other hand, he is not pleased with the 
young man’s theology, accuses him of a leaning towards Rome, and 
refuses to be called an Anglican or any other kind of Catholic, declar- 
ing that the Church of England, as his father knew it, is good enough 
for him. Young Franklyn takes it all very good-humouredly, 
defends his own opinions stoutly, confides to me the sad fact that 
old Roath is so out of date in his ideas that he can hardly believe 
he belongs to the present century, persuades the Vicar to bring his 
services more into line with those prevalent in the larger churches 
of the neighbourhood, and himself walks about in a cassock. He 
is doing no end of good in Clode, getting hold of the street-corner 
hooligans whom an older man could not touch, probably, and 
turning them into every variety of self-respecting, highly organised 
club and society for the promotion of games, etc., ete. They are 
a rough lot ; but they appreciate the fact that he rowed twice in the 
Cambridge boat, and, perhaps for this reason, humour his fancies 
as they would not humour the fancies of the dear, gentle old Vicar . . 

‘Father Petroc has had a long talk with me; or rather he has 
had a long talk, and I have had a long listen. Perceiving in a 
moment that my theological studies are boring me to distraction— 
a fact I have concealed without difficulty from both your beloved 
uncles—he proposes that they shall cease. 

‘“ The dry bones of knowledge must be clothed with the flesh 
of conviction and vitalised by the spark of faith,” he said, pouncing 
on a metaphor and detaining it, “ or how can they live for you ? ” 

‘ He then propounded his scheme, which was that I should leave 
Bronville, and go to a Benedictine monastery at Fort Aloysius, 
where his brother happens to be guest-master; and spend some 
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time there in retreat, subject to a different course of religious 
instruction from that which dear Father Joseph is so anxiously 
bestowing. He says your uncle has really no spare time, and that 
it is a great strain upon him to have my eternal welfare pressing on 
his mind, in addition to his own work. Like the selfish devil I 
am, I have never given this aspect of the question a single thought. 

‘We will try and make it up to him later, won’t we, my little 
fair saint ? I wonder if you realise now that I was in dead earnest 
when I said I would go through fire and water for you? No knight 
of old ever won his lady so hardly as I, if I do win her at length, 
through these troublous seas of monastic argument, with which I 
am indeed utterly unfitted to cope. I cannot tell you how anxious 
I am to oblige them, and satisfy you, nor how my heart sinks when 
I realise how far from being able to do either I feel at present. 

‘ But Father Petroc’s sympathy and understanding have almost 
brought my fainting spirit to life again! The childish faith of 
Father Joseph—the stern dogma of Squire Ambrose—I can only 
behold from afar off; but the simple conviction of a thoughtful, 
sensible, clear-headed man like Father Petroc affects me differently. 
I will go to prison in Fort Aloysius, as I would do anything for your 
dear sake ; and besides, the idea begins to attract me. But I must 
come down first and see you, my Winefride—this encouragement 
you owe me, and indeed I cannot live much longer without seeing 
you, and that is a fact. So don’t be angry with me if I come on 
Wednesday, and make it right with your mother. I will write to 
Bernard. Also I will sign myself to you in the pretty old way 
approved of our forefathers, 


‘Your most humble and obedient lover 
‘and servant, 


‘MicHAEL FERRYS.’ 


Winefride kissed the signature with all the furtive tenderness 
of a maiden deeply in love; and with something more—the 
serenity of one who is absolutely and entirely free from care or 
doubt. 

She never argued with Michael, but she remained calmly and 
happily convinced that this beloved soul was drawing daily nearer 
to the threshold of the sanctuary, where she was waiting with 
outstretched arms to receive and welcome him. 

But though her little, fond, and not over-correctly spelt letters 
to Michael contained no arguments, partly because she was wise 
enough to leave these to the experts, and also partly doubtless 
because her feminine instinct advised her—if he must be bored 
let it not be by her—yet Winefride spent many hours writing 
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letters that were not to Michael—carefully written, anxiously 
thought-out letters to almost unknown relatives ; to aged nuns and 
ecclesiastics ; a Trappist monk in Spain; the Superior of a great 
Convent in the United States; a humble Sister of Charity in 
China; besides long, urgent, intimate scrawls to her sister at 
school, who in her turn set the ball rolling. Prayers were being 
offered for Michael by whole communities of whose very existence 
he was not aware; little pensionnaires in pigtails and blue serge 
uniforms were making novenas for him; a grey-haired solitary— 
whose name in the world had been Bernard Gryffydd, and whose 
almost forgotten personality had once been no less fiery and vivid 
than that of his elder brother, Sir Bryn Gryffydd of Aberfraw— 
was lifting octogenarian hands in supplication for this light-hearted 
young man’s careless soul, offering up his own scanty, much-needed 
sleep, by stealing from his short time on earth a few precious 
moments for the sake of Michael’s eternity. 

Michael would have been touched, because he was imaginative 
and sympathetic, if he had heard these things; but he would also 
have said to himself that it bored him greatly to find himself the 
object of so much solicitude. 

Of this latter fact, surprising as it was to her, Love, the great 
diviner, had made Winefride aware. 

Wherefore she said nothing to her lover, but continued diligently 
to implore the prayers of the faithful as secretly and unobtrusively 
as possible. 

For Bernard’s prayers she never asked. There was no need. 
They shared their happy vision of that ‘faire Abbaye of Wales’ 
sung by the old chronicler, which should presently rise again from 
the ashes of the past, in obedience to the wave of Michael’s golden 
wand. 

The brother and sister were, besides, each engrossed in dreams 
more intimate and sacred still. Bernard thought of his vocation, 
and Winefride no less purely—with the half-shy, half-solemn, and 
altogether natural happiness of a maid on the eve of her wedding— 
of that ideal being who she thought was Michael. Yet who 
shall say that Love does not reveal a man’s soul more clearly to 
the woman who loves him than it is revealed either to himself or 
to the world about him ? 


Lady Gryfiydd had not ceased to lament her daughter’s engage- 
ment, but since she dared not express her regrets to Bernard 
or Winefride, and since Mrs. Loveden had returned to London 
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immediately after Easter, she was reduced, with some qualms of 
conscience and an almost sub-conscious sense of her own imprudence, 
to pouring forth her lamentations to Mrs. Kelson of Cwmcoel from 
sheer inability to keep her anxiety to herself. 

‘I am sure you may be very thankful you have no children, 
but people without any never seem to realise what they are spared,’ 
she said plaintively to her neighbour. They sat one on either side 
of a tea-table, whereon a big frosted home-baked cake was flanked 
by a small crusty home-haked loaf, and a silver dish of frozen yellow 
butter by a silver jug of rich yellow cream, while the pleasant 
fragrance of strawberries and roses filled the air of the great cool 
library. ‘Children are all very well when they are little, but as 
they grow older one does not know how to take them.’ 

“I think I should have made companions of my children if I 
had had any,’ said Mrs. Kelson, with the indulgent compassion of one 
who sees and regrets the mistakes made by the complaining parent, 
but is too kind to point them out. ‘I should have wanted to share 
their thoughts and interests as they grew up, far more than to play 
with them when they were small.’ 

“It is all very well to prate of what you would have wanted,’ 
said Lady Gryffydd, with the gentle exasperation of an offended 
sheep. ‘ You would find that the only thing that counts is what 
they want. They haven’t the slightest wish to share their thoughts 
with me. They mean well enough, poor darlings, but they look 
at things from their own point of view, not yours. They just say 
to themselves, ““ Poor Mamma, she doesn’t understand—” though 
I went through all the things they are beginning to understand, 
before they were born or thought of. It is always the way. Of 
course there are exceptions. My Winefride used to be an exception 
before this young man came along. And I know J wasn’t like that 
with my dear mother. But things were so different in those days 
—of course you are younger than I am.’ 

There was so little difference in age between the two ladies that 
Lady Gryfiydd could not help thinking that Mrs. Kelson ought to 
protest instead of accepting the compliment as she did with cheerful 
alacrity. 

“I have very dismal memories of my childhood,’ she said, shaking 
her head. ‘My -parents understood me so little; in fact they 
misunderstood me so thoroughly that to this day I can’t stay with 
them for more than a day or two without some unpleasantness 
arising. They have always got on my nerves, poor dear old things, 
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with their antiquated prejudices. I am always telling them how 
out of date they are.’ 

‘ But that is what my children are always telling me; and what 
you may depend upon it yours would be always telling you, if you 
had any,’ cried Lady Gryftydd resentfully. 

Mrs. Kelson smiled soothingly. 

‘Thope not. I hope I should make allowance for young things,’ 
she said, with the glow of magnanimity which is induced by theoret- 
ical tolerance of unrealised trials. ‘ And really, dear Lady Gryfiydd, 
I do think—we are such old friends that I may say so—that it 
is flying in the face of Providence to be so unhappy over this en- 
gagement as you seem to be. So many young men who have led 
careless lives settle down quite happily after marriage. As you 
know, they say a reformed rake generally makes the best husband. 
No doubt he knows what, and whom, he has to avoid.’ 

‘Do you really think him a rake ?’ said Lady Gryfiydd ; her 
eyes grew round with terror like the eyes of a baby. ‘I thought 
you said that the last time you saw your brother-in-law he told you 
the supper incident had been much exaggerated.’ 

Mrs. Kelson coloured. 

‘Surely we needn’t go over that old ground again, my dear,’ 
she said, hastily. ‘I was not thinking of anything in particular ; 
only of his general reputation, which you and I, talking together, 
need not pretend to ignore.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t want to ignore it. I can think of nothing 
else,’ said Lady Gryftydd fretfully. 

‘ After all, he is not a mere boy. He has had time to sow all his 
wild oats,’ said her comforter. ‘ We mustn’t be too hard on him.’ 

‘It’s his father I blame,’ said Lady Gryfiydd. ‘ Why could he 
not have sent his only son to Oxford or Cambridge 2? Why must 
he send him off to Germany, where he was bound to learn to smoke 
pipes, and drink beer, and fight duels ? ’ 

‘Has he fought a duel ?’ cried Mrs. Kelson, edging her chair 
nearer to the tea-table with the keenest interest displayed on her 

florid face. ‘I never heard of that.’ 

‘Nor did I till quite lately. Bernard happened to mention it. 
He spoke of it as though it were something to be rather proud of 
than otherwise.’ 

‘I wonder whom it was about,’ said Mrs. Kelson, with sparkling 
eyes. ‘ Probably the pretty Italian woman he was always paying 
court to in Rome. It couldn’t have been the wife of the man who 
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robbed him—that couple who used to go about with him at Cairo 
and everywhere—or I should have heard of it. Besides I am sure 
that man would never fight anybody. Indeed, people used to say 
his wife beat him. She was a very big handsome woman with a 
terrific temper. And it couldn’t have been Mrs. Carseleigh, for 
as far as I could make out her husband never minded what she did— 
I wonder if—’ 

‘It. wasn’t about a woman at all,’ observed Lady Gryffydd, 
reprovingly. ‘It was about the Prussian Army. It appears that 
the Prussians seriously imagine that Bliicher was the man who 
really won the Battle of Waterloo, whereas of course everyone 
knows that it was Wellington. But foreigners get excited and 
won’t listen to reason, so that poor Mr. Ferrys has a scar that he 
will carry to the grave, and the young man he fought with was 
disfigured for life.’ 

‘Very sad and shocking,’ said Mrs. Kelson, in tones of extreme 
disappointment. ‘Still—it might have been worse.’ 

‘To be sure, he might have been disabled, or even killed,’ 
agreed the innocent lady, ‘ but it was quite bad enough. I cannot 
bear to think of such savage ways.’ 

‘He is not likely to have the opportunity again,’ said Mrs. 
Kelson, consolingly. ‘And anyway it is lucky that it was not Mr. 
Ferrys who was disfigured for life. On the contrary, I think him 
extremely good-looking, and as he is also extremely rich, I must 
say I think dear Winefride is a very, very fortunate girl. Of course 
I quite understand you would have liked him to be un de nous 
autres, but one cannot have everything one’s own way in this world.’ 

After Mrs. Kelson had taken her leave, Lady Gryffydd could 
not help sighing. 

“I don’t know why it is, but I never feel the better for a talk 
with dear Mrs. Kelson. She has a depressing influence on me, and 
though she is really one of the kindest-hearted women in the world, 
1 always find myself thinking less well of people than I did before 
talking them over with her.’ 

‘Then depend upon it, Mother, she is not really kind-hearted 
at all,’ said Bernard. 

“Indeed she is,’ said Lady Gryfiydd, warmly. ‘She is for ever 
doing kindnesses to the poor, and good in the neighbourhood.’ 

‘She does a great deal of harm, too,’ said Bernard, bluntly. 
‘She is a mischief-maker, always whispering confidences to other 
people’s disadvantage. And she does not always speak the truth. 
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Nobody who knows her trusts her, and I can’t think why you like 
her, Mother.’ 

“I daresay I am foolish, but I do like her,’ said poor Lady 
Gryfiydd. ‘And I don’t think she means what she says. The 
words just slip out. It often happens to me, and then I would give 
the world to recall them. And I do believe she is fond of me in 
her heart. We have known each other for years. Though I don’t 
know what she means by talking of “ wn de nous autres.” The Kelsons 
of Cwmcoel are all very well ; but everyone knows that she is nobody 
in the world but the daughter of old David Davids, the solicitor at 
Llangar.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


On the last Sunday afternoon that Michael proposed to spend at 
Bronville, he attended Benediction in the chapel, before he went 
across to bid the Roaths good-bye. 

He knew that tennis was not permitted at Clode Park on that 
day, for the master of the house followed his parents’ tradition, 
and forbade the playing of games on Sunday ; but he was neverthe- 
less surprised to find all the family gathered together in the drawing- 
room, since the weather was particularly fine. 

Tom and Frank took advantage of his arrival to slip through the 
French windows on to the sunny lawn and thence escape to the 
woods, but Humphrey lingered and spoke a word to Michael, before 
old Mr. Roath, who was seated in an armchair facing the open air 
and his favourite view, had perceived his visitor’s entry. 

‘We don’t think he’s quite so well; he’s been rather confused, 
thinking we were kids again, and asking us to sing hymns.’ 

‘I won’t stay then,’ said Michael. ‘ I only came to say good-bye.’ 

‘Stay if you can. The Mater will be down in a minute and 
you will cheer her up. Only, if he should talk nonsense, don’t 
take any notice. He seems all right otherwise, but I’ve sent a 
note to the doctor all the same.’ 

Michael, in many ways more experienced than Humphrey, 
perceived in a moment a change in the appearance of Mr. Roath. 
His face was pallid, and his eyes wandered, though he spoke with 
his usual pleasant smile, and gave a languid hand to his visitor. 

‘Is it you, my boy? That’s right. That’s right. Glad to 
see you. We’ve been having a few of the old hymns, “ Abide with 
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me,” and so forth. The children have been singing. I wish they 
wouldn’t stop. It gives me a deal of pleasure to hear them, poor 
things.’ 

‘Would you like me to go on singing, Father?’ Edith bent 
tenderly over him. 

‘Sing “Abide with me,” ’ said Mr. Roath. 

She gave Michael rather an entreating look as though asking 
his indulgence ; having, indeed, and in spite of their sudden intimacy, 
very little idea of the tenderness and sympathy which belonged to 
his facile nature. 

She played the chords softly, and Michael was struck by the 
exceeding purity and sweetness of her low voice, and even more 
by the unusual clearness of her enunciation. As she ended the 
second verse he looked at Mr. Roath and perceived that he had 
already fallen asleep ; his jaw had dropped, and a peculiar ashen 
colour overspread his face ; his breathing was loud and difficult. 

‘He looks as though death were coming very near,’ thought 
Michael. 

He made a sign to Edith, stepping softly to her side, and she 
rose and closed the piano. 

‘I am thankful he is asleep,’ she murmured. ‘He had such 
a terribly restless night. But he would dress and come in here as 
usual this afternoon. You know he sleeps on the ground floor now. 
Poor Mummy was up with him all night; he who used to be so 
considerate would not let her leave him for a moment. Heart 
patients are often like that ; but oh, it is so unlike Papa ! ’ 

“It is only illness.’ 

‘That is all, and he suffered so terribly. He couldn’t breathe. 
Doesn’t it seem strange that he should have to suffer—who has 
been so good to everyone—all his life—? ’ 

Michael shrugged his shoulders. 

Mr. Roath here woke, evidently refreshed even by so short a 
slumber, and spoke quite in his ordinary tone and manner. 

‘Have I been asleep?’ he asked. ‘ Very rude of me. I dreamt 
you were all children again, Edith, standing round the piano singing 
hymns, with your mother playing. Where is she ?’ 

‘ Resting, darling.’ 

‘Don’t let anyone disturb her,’ he said, tenderly. 

Edith arranged his cushions a little, looked at him rather un- 
easily, and came and sat beside him in a low chair, shaking her head 
entreatingly when Michael made a sign to suggest his own departure. 
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‘T’ve been asking what had become of you, Ferrys,’ said the 
invalid. ‘I was afraid you had slipped off without wishing us 
good-bye.’ 

‘I’ve come to say good-bye now, sir,’ said Michael. 

‘Eh, I’m sorry for that. We shall miss you. Where did you 
say you were off to?’ 

Michael had not said. He exchanged a glance with Edith and 
answered : 

‘To Scotland.’ 

‘Rather early for Scotland. But you are certainly on the 
way— 

“I may go South first,’ Michael said. ‘I shall probably spend 
a few days in London. In any case I am leaving Bronville.’ 

‘Well, you'll not forget us, and I hope, if ever you can manage 
it, you'll come and put in a few days with us,’ said Mr. Roath, with 
a pathetic echo of his old heartiness. ‘ We don’t forget your poor 
father’s kindness to Tom, you know, though it’s not our way to say 
very much. Don’t go, don’t go! You'll wait and see my wife, 
unless you’re in a hurry.’ 

“Tam not the least in a hurry,’ said Michael, and he sat down. 

Mr. Roath discoursed on the prospects of the hay, and Michael 
told him that he had heard from friends in Wales that their hay- 
making was over, and that the crop had been a heavy one ; and Mr. 
Roath said that up in the North they wouldn’t be thinking of 
cutting the grass yet awhile, and then again he seemed inclined to 
doze. 

Neither of the watchers moved or spoke for fear of disturbing 
him, but Michael was acutely conscious of Edith’s presence, the 
flush on her dark pure-complexioned face, and her grave hazel 
eyes, downcast. It seemed to him that his spirit was holding 
anxious converse with hers—sharing her fear for her father. 

‘ What a beautiful evening,’ said Mr. Roath, waking suddenly. 

The long shadows lay across the level lawn, and the rose-bushes 
lifted their burden of blossom against the dull purple of the misty 
hills. The cawing of the rooks, and the chimes of far-away bells. 
softened by distance, broke the stillness of the closing day. All 
was peace, serenity and beauty. 

There was a little space of silence. The invalid’s eyes were 
fixed upon the landscape that he loved, and perhaps his thoughts 
were fixed upon it also, for he did not seem to hear the opening and 
shutting of the door. 
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Edith rose as the nurse came in, and gave her a look and smile, 
putting her finger to her lips. Then, as her eyes fell on her father’s 
face, her expression changed. 

‘Call my mother,’ she said, under her breath, with another look 
that said more than words. 

Michael felt a momentary sensation of giddiness before he found 
himself helping to move a heavy cylinder of oxygen from a distant 
corner of the room. He was conscious, as though he were watching 
a picture in a dream, that Mr. Roath did not move, but lay quietly 
and peacefully back in his chair, with his dim eyes fixed upon the 
sunshine and shadows of the garden ; that Edith was administering 
the oxygen, and that she murmured: ‘It’s no use,’ and ordered 
him by a sign to hold the cylinder away, which he did, and heard 
himself whisper : 

* How long ?’ 

“A minute or two. He’s quite unconscious now. Oh! if 
she would come!’ The controlled agony of her voice went to his 
heart. 

She stood by the chair, with the nerveless wrist in her hand ; 
the grief of the daughter almost, but never quite, overpowering 
the trained professional calm of the nurse. 

Michael dared not move ; he stood still, supporting the heavy 
cylinder, as Mrs. Roath came into the room with a kind of noiseless 
rush, followed by the nurse. 

Edith’s mother knelt beside her husband, and took his right 
hand, and it seemed to close over hers. There was not a sound. 

Presently she looked up at her daughter, and Michael observed 
that the little elfin emotional face of the mother was calm, and that 
it was the composed and sensible Edith who was weeping silently. 

* He is gone 2 ’ 

“Yes, it’s over. He didn’t know anything about it,’ Edith 
answered, in hushed sobbing accents. 

‘Please let me be left alone with him,’ said her mother, in a 
steady voice. 

The nurse helped Michael to place the cylinder in safety, and 
made a sign to him to come away. Edith came also and closed the 
door. She seemed to want to lean upon Michael, and he put his 
arm about her and led her into the empty dining-room. 

She threw herself on to the sofa, and hiding her face from him 
cried so bitterly and unrestrainedly that he hesitated to leave her. 

He stood beside her, infinitely moved, and full of tenderest pity. 
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‘ Would you like me to go ? ’* he asked, as soon as she lifted her 
head. 

‘No, no, please—and yet—it must be so dreadful for you,’ 
she sobbed. ‘ It’s—it’s the shock that has unnerved me so, and 
yet I’ve seen so many people die. But never—never one whom I 
loved. And I didn’t think it would be so soon. Talking about 
the hay—full of interest in the life of the earth—and now—oh 
Papa, Papa—just gone out like the flame of a candle! The one 
we all rested on—so good, so upright, so dear. It’s as though I’d 
never—never realised death before—’ 

Michael was silent. He knew not what to say. 

There was something childish in her unreservedness ; something 
altogether unlike the stately, decided, rather scornful maiden who 
was the Edith he knew. 

At last he faltered : 

‘ He suffered no pain—there was no sadness for him— 

‘But there had been both,’ Edith said, bursting into fresh 
grief. “These last days—he has been looking back so sorrowfully 
to the time when we were all little and at home, as though he missed 
something in us now that we were grown up. It is true that we no 
longer confided in him as we used. But how could we help it ? 
He wouldn’t have understood. We were of our day, and he was 
clinging to the old ways of his parents. But we might have been 
more patient—it wouldn’t have cost us much to humour his little 
fads—’ She sat up and raised her weeping eyes. ‘It’s too late 
to talk like this. I despise myself. And yet—when I think that 
we shall never, never see him again—that nothing of him is left 
to us but his poor body—that all that dear upright nature and loving 
heart and noble spirit have vanished into nothingness—oh what 
is the meaning of life—what is the meaning of it all ? ’ she sobbed, 
rocking herself to and fro, and then she cried suddenly : 

‘Oh, the boys! They don’t know.’ 

‘I think the nurse went to find them,’ said Michael. 

There were footsteps in the hall, and the door opened quietly. 

Tom’s face left no doubt that he knew. 

‘Mother wants you now,’ he said to Edith in subdued tones, 
and she rose and went out. 

‘I’m sorry this should have happened while you were here, old 
man,’ said Tom ; his florid face was very pale, and his voice shook. 
‘ The nurse says—you were helping—’ 

‘I did nothing. I’m only sorry for you all,’ said Michael, 
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in tones as low. ‘Ill go off now, and get myself out of the 
way.’ 
They exchanged a silent handshake and he went. 


In the morning a note was brought to him from Edith. 


‘Dear Mr. Ferrys,—I can’t thank you for all you were 
yesterday, but you will understand. 

* Will you come and see my mother before you go? Any time 
to-day. She is quite calm. She says she couldn’t bear you to 
go without saying good-bye. Do you mind? It would be very 
kind of you to come. Yours sincerely, 

‘Epira Roatu.’ 


He happened to put the little note down beside his daily letter 
from Winefride, and observed the curious contrast of the two 
handwritings. Winefride’s large, unformed, almost childish hand, 
with the clear small exquisitely-formed characters that Edith wrote. 
That the comparison was unfavourable to Winefride made him 
think of her the more tenderly, and he lifted her letter to his lips. 

He went downstairs and asked his host’s leave to prolong his 
visit another day ; and Mr. de Bronville intimated that if he chose 
to postpone his departure until after the funeral he was at liberty 
to do so. Michael, after a moment’s hesitation, decided that this 
course would be in accord with his own feelings, and accepted. 
He knew instinctively that old Ambrose was incapable of under- 
standing that anyone should grieve for the death of a friend of a few 
days’ standing, and he respected him the more for uttering no word 
of comment upon the subject to him, though he guessed that the 
Squire would be less reticent with his brother. 

This indeed was the fact, and Father Joseph’s unuttered dis- 
appointment in his neophyte was not lessened by his elder brother’s 
criticism. 

‘The lad’s pleasantness of which you have spoken so often will 
be his undoing. A light, facile nature,’ said Mr. de Bronville, 
grimly. ‘All things to all men, I fear me, and I misdoubt the 
wisdom of Winefride’s choice were he ten times a Catholic, and the 
more since he shows little sign of grace. I have no mind to judge 
him rashly, but I question my own wisdom in this matter. Yet 
I could not be found wanting in hospitality.’ 

‘No, no. You did quite right, Ambrose. I am only sorry 
that I shall miss his company on my journey to London,’ said 
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Father Joseph, with his kind, simple face clouded over, ‘and to 
be sure, I could wish he had not taken such a fancy to these people, 
though one must sympathise with them in their great trouble.’ 

‘Old Roath’s daughter is a handsome girl,’ said Mr. de Bronville, 
sternly, ‘and young Ferrys is about with her more than is seemly 
in the circumstances. I should like to see the young man less 
careless of appearances, though I do not question his loyalty, since 
I have no reason to doubt it.’ 

‘ He loves Winefride very sincerely, but we must remember that 
he is young and very attractive, I have no doubt, to ladies, what 
with his good looks and his great fortune. But Miss Roath knows 
of his engagement, for he told me casually that he talked with her 
of Winefride, and hoped that Winefride might some day make her 
acquaintance.’ 


‘Humph,’ said the Squire. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MicHAEL went quickly down the grass slope to the ferry, and landed 
in Clode Park, and climbed the path through the shrubbery to the 
house, which Edith had shown him on his first visit. 

The day was as perfect as the preceding one had been, and the 
sun was so hot that the roses drooped; but the closed venetian 
blinds kept the house dark and cool. As he entered the hall he 
became immediately aware of the peculiarly hushed atmosphere. 

Edith was hovering on the stair, and took him at once to her 
mother’s sitting-room on the upper floor; but she did not speak, 
nor enter with him. 

Her face was pale, and her eyes heavy as though she had not 
slept. 

Into Mrs. Roath’s strange double boudoir the sunlight stole 
through the openwork portions of those carved wooden screens which 
hid and altered the shapes of the square windows. 

There were carved openwork oriental arches, and partitions of 
the same wood; the walls were hung with silk and ornamented 
by a collection of spears and daggers of Turkish and Persian work. 

The floor was of mosaic, and a little fountain fell with a cool 
plash into a square stone tank at the further end of the inner apart- 
ment, where ferns and palms were grouped in the dim light filtering 
through the richly carved openwork grille before the window. 
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There was a large divan in the corner of the outer room covered 
with rugs and down pillows; and beside it a low seat fashioned 
like a pile of cushions, though it was of solid upholstery and moved 
on castors. 

Dwarf stands, also on castors, held respectively a heap of books 
and a beaten-silver tray, sunk into a frame, which stood at Mrs. 
Roath’s elbow, bearing a golden goblet of red roses, a favourite 
volume with a paper-knife marking the last read;page, and a 
mother-of-pearl cigarette ash-tray and match-stand. 

Apparently reading formed Mrs. Roath’s principal occupation, 
for there was no sign of any other in her own especial corner, where 
she received Michael; though he fancied he could discern a red 
lacquer cabinet that might serve also as a writing-table, in the inner 
room where the fountain played. Chiefly remarkable was the sense 
of space induced by the sparsity of plenishing. 

The open chimney, with a few logs piled on the hearth, lacked 
fender and fire-irons; and if there had ever been a mantel-shelf 
it had been removed. 

Mrs. Roath looked more oriental than ever, and less than ever 
like the chatelaine of a substantial country-house, and the newly- 
made widow of a substantial North Country squire. But Michael’s 
heart none the less went out to her in pity as he saw the great dark 
circles round her hazel eyes, and marked the pallor of her elfin, 
almost childish face. 

She stretched her small chilled hand to him as he came and sat 
beside the divan on the odd, cushioned seat. 

She saw his involuntary glance at the little gold-embroidered 
scarlet sleeveless jacket, that fitted her slender shoulders closely 
over the softly-tinted clinging silks and chiffons, that somehow 
reminded him of autumn at its gayest and saddest with the hint of 
moss and brown, and the gilding of the red zouave. With her usual 
quickness she cried out, in response to the glance : 

‘ It’s for the last time! I can never wear them any more while 
I live. He’d have liked to see me wear them up to the very last 
moment. It’s—it’s out of respect to him that I can’t make any 
change until—until he’s taken away from me altogether. Then 
everything will be changed, and why not me ?’ 

She dropped her little dark head upon her fragile, almost trans- 
parent hands, and shook with an emotion which she would not 


shatter into tears. 
It was characteristic of her that it did not occur to her to apolo- 
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gise for thus summoning Michael and causing him to postpone his 
journey, because it was her whim to want him ; and Michael under- 
stood perfectly that she would have been amazed as well as hurt if 
he had not come. 

‘Oh, can’t you help me ?’ she sobbed, with dry eyes. ‘1 am 
so very unhappy. I am in such despair.’ 

He leant forward and took one of the little hands very gently 
and respectfully. 

‘ Alas, what can I do? I am very, very sorry. How can I 
help you? Tell me. I will do anything in the world I can. But 
who can comfort you ?—unless, indeed, it is your daughter ? ’ 

‘Edith! Who thinks his spirit has gone out, as she says, like 
the flame of a candle ? ’ 

She uttered a little melancholy laugh, that for a moment lit 
up her pale face and dark burning eyes, and gave her a sudden 
vivid resemblance to her daughter. 

‘Is that what you think, too? After all your search for Truth ? 
Poor boy! It was because I knew that you were searching—like 
me—that I wanted you to come to me. The people who are satis- 
fied and think they know everything in heaven and earth are no use 
to me. Neither the dear old Vicar who was his best friend, and 
who was kneeling and praying with him only the day before he— 
went away—and who mourns him to-day without a single doubt 
of meeting him hereafter ; nor the young things like Edith, who have 
made up their minds about the next life before they have even 
begun to realise the fleetingness of this.’ 

‘T have not lived much longer than she has,’ said Michael. 

‘But you have lived,’ said Mrs. Roath, significantly. 

“I wonder,’ said Michael, sighing, ‘if that was living ? ’ 

‘I was a fool to think you could enter into my thoughts,’ she 
said, flinging herself back on the cushions. ‘ You who are at the 
beginning of everything—who have been all over the world, and 
known change and freedom, and yet have your life before you. 
Young, good-looking, and in love. But look at me! What is 
there left for me ?’ She wrung her little hands in anguish. ‘ Once, 
God forgive me—I, too, wanted to be free—but what's the use of 
freedom now to me? I’m growing old. I’m growing old.’ 

‘I think,’ said Michael, sincerely and pitifully, ‘that you are 
one of those who never grow old.’ 

She was pleased, and made no attempt to hide the fact, in the 
midst of her misery. 

38-2 
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* While he lived, it is true that I should never have grown old,’ 
she said, sadly and tenderly. ‘ He would have thought me always 
beautiful and always young, just as he thought me a miracle of 
cleverness because I was a little cleverer than he. But outsiders 
won’t look at me with his eyes. Think what it is to be a woman 
who has been loved—who has been pretty—to find herself left alone 
to grow old and unlovely. To wait—just wait, for the end of all 
things. But it can’t be the end of all things,’ she sobbed, ‘ it’s 
all too unfinished. Don’t you see it’s impossible? I sent for you 
because I thought you would agree with me that it’s impossible. 
That there wouldn’t be any meaning in our lives if they ended here. 
Everyone is always waiting, it seems to me, for something to happen 
that will explain the meaning and object of all we have to go through. 
Oh, mustn’t that something be Death? He loved me, though the 
wall of flesh divided our spirits—his great simple loyal spirit, and 
my poor little restless burning one that often wanted to be free of 
everything and fly away. But, because we loved each other, we 
went on. 

“Not understanding, never understanding; just living an 
innocent quiet monotonous life that was never, God forgive me, 
a very congenial life to me; but that I endured, because even in 
the midst of my secret discontent, something held me—invisible 
bonds. No, not my high principles—nothing of that kind; just 
the fear of hurting that noble and simple heart; thank God, I 
always recognised the nobility, even when the simplicity tired me. 
But I loved him all the while, though we had not an idea in common ; 
and I wouldn’t have hurt him or puzzled him or wounded him for 
the world. It was his soul I loved—that was like the innocent 
soul of a child, for all his wisdom and his stern principle. He that 
shall offend one of these little ones. But if that soul isn’t—it he’s 
nothing—nowhere—what would it have mattered after all? I 
have sacrificed all the days of my life—all my youth, my prettiness, 
my love of change, and beauty and emotion, and sunshine and 
gaiety—to these long grey days in the grey North—for a shadow 
—a dream—and waked to find myself old, and unloved and alone.’ 

Michael listened to her rapid nervous passionate utterance with 
something like an ache in his own heart. 

That anything so frail and weak should suffer with such 
fierce intensity of anguish seemed incredible. But his sympathy 
translated itself into conventional speech from sheer helplessness. 
‘You have your sons left—’ 
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She was calm instantly. 

‘I am not talking of other lives, but of my own. Theirs are 
all to come. You don’t understand. I was a fool to think you 
would. You are all egotists—you who are young.’ 

She folded her frail fingers together, and stared miserably into 
space, with great eyes fixed and her little sad mouth quivering. 

* God forgive me for speaking of him at all. He would not have 
criticised me to a stranger had I been a thousand times more faulty 
than Iam. Was he not, after all, the rock upon which I leant ? 
Oh, if he could have taught me to be simple—to share his humble 
beliefs—to walk undoubting and contented in the narrow way. 
But it all meant nothing to me—nothing—nothing—and he was 
blind and did not see. To him I was an angel—sacred. He never 
guessed the thoughts that burned my soul as I pretended to read 
my books quietly beside him—any more than he knew the contents 
of those books—books which he never opened. Yet it was com- 
passion that taught me self-control, and my secrecy was not all 
bad. I’ve spent my life beside him, dreaming, waiting, my empty 
life—’ 

* Your children would not call it so,’ he said, pleadingly. 

‘They never filled it, though I loved them,’ she said, quickly. 
‘Some women’s lives are filled thus, but I am not of that kind. 
And, save Edith, they are more akin to him than to me. The better 
for them, if there is any good in anything. But to bring men and 
women into the world for no other purpose than to set them toiling 
along a wearisome road that ends in nothingness—what woman 
in her senses would care to do that? To create fresh capacity for 
suffering when there is no ground for hope that the suffering, nobly 
borne, is but the training of a spirit that will presently loose its 
bonds and soar triumphant! You’d think a man mad, wouldn’t 
you, to start running a race whereof the goal was a bottomless 
pit into which he must fall and be engulfed in oblivion for ever ? 
Would he bear the heat and the strain and the fatigue of such a 
course for the sake of the refreshment he might snatch by the way, 
with no better prize awaiting him? Yet—if Death ends all—that is 
the foolish quest for which a woman suffers torture to bring a man 
into the world. Don’t you see it’s impossible?’ She waited. ‘It 
can’t be all futile—purposeless—’ 

Michael found himself dumbly echoing her desolate cry, but he 
looked into his own mind and found it empty of consolation to offer 
her. 
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‘What can I say ?’ he asked, sadly. ‘ It’s all mystery : 


Stars silent rest o’er us. 
Graves under us silent.’ 


‘That is Carlyle’s rendering of Goethe—the only real transla- 
tion,’ she said, eagerly. ‘ Yet do not forget that it was Goethe 
who also said 

Heard are the voices, 


Heard are the sages’, 
The worlds’ and the ages’ ; 


and 
We bid you to hope.’ 


“Then hope, in God’s name,’ cried Michael. ‘ What should 
prevent you? There are people hoping all over the world. And— 
so far as I can see—what they are hoping for is just as likely to 
be true as anything else.’ 

‘ Aye, they are hoping,’ she said vehemently, ‘ for the assurance 
of the immortality of the soul—for the continuance of their own 
separate identity—for the certainty of meeting their beloved dead 
—for proof of the existence of a personal God. Does not my whole 
being cry out for faith in these things ? ’ 

“If that is so, I can’t think why you do not take such craving 
as a kind of proof in itself,’ said Michael, wearily. ‘ Were any such 
spiritual longing vouchsafed to me, I should not hesitate to gratify 
it. But you come to me for help, whose soul, if he have one, is 
possessed of no such instinct—no such craving—who is content 
with life as it is—’ 

She looked at him earnestly. ‘Is that where your search for 
Truth has led you ?’ 

‘ My present occupation deserves no such grandiloquent designa- 
tion,’ he said, with a faint smile. ‘ You are giving me credit for 
depths which I do not possess. I am learning certain things to 
please certain people. That is how I should describe most truly 
the task upon which I am engaged, Don’t imagine that because 
I have the trick of sympathy—because I show easily what I feel 
easily—that I have deep emotions and the power of concentrated 
reflection, like you or your daughter. At least I judge you both 
thus. But I honestly believe that my mind is shallow. Of itself 
it would evade perplexing questions. I go lightly through life 
and do not regard the certain prospect of death and annihilation 
with any of the horror with which you seem to regard it.’ He 
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shrugged his shoulders. ‘If they would believe it, I am not worth 
the trouble they are taking.’ 

‘I wonder—’ said Mrs. Roath, looking at him attentively. 
‘Yes, you have, as you say, a trick of sympathy. That is your 
charm, whereby you will attract women always. But there is 
much more. You are in reality generous and warm-hearted— 
yet perhaps you are right. There is not any great depth. Or is 
it only that it has never been stirred ? You quoted Goethe to me 
just now. I will quote him to you: 

Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the midnight hours 


Weeping and waiting for the morrow: 
He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers. 


Perhaps my tears are washing the dust from my eyes so that pre- 
sently I shall see God. I felt last night as though Robert were 
calling me. Oh, if he could have come to me, even for a moment ! 
Why are we left to grope in darkness—? ’ 

She wept bitterly, and with an abandon that shook Michael’s 
own self-control, possessing as he did that trick of sympathy. 

‘Let me call your daughter. She will comfort you better than 
I. She is suffering as you are,’ he entreated. 

‘Aslam! She is young and will recover presently. She will 
go back to the work she loves, and it will fill her days and her mind 
so that she will not have time to think,’ said Mrs. Roath. ‘ Once 
I dreamed that my pretty child would grow up to make a happy 
marriage, and bring her children to show me when I was old. But 
now I should only mourn if I knew she loved a man. There are 
but a few happy marriages, and they must end in this—this futile 
agony for the one that is left. I would not go on living another 
moment if it were not—’ 

She paused and looked at his questioning eyes. 

‘If I were sure that there is nothing beyond,’ she said, in a 
whisper that held something of terror. ‘ But I am not sure—’ 

He thought her almost distraught, and was amazed when the 
entry of her son Humphrey caused her to assume instantly her tone 
and manner of every day. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mother. I thought you were alone,’ he 
said, with involuntary surprise. 

‘TI sent for Mr. Ferrys to thank him for all he did—yesterday,’ 
she said, simply. ‘I thought it would comfort me a little to talk 
to him, and he is leaving the North so soon.’ 
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‘ Mr. de Bronville will allow me to stay on with him until after—’ 

‘That is very good of you,’ she said instantly, and gave him 
her little feverish hand with the dignity of a reigning sovereign. 

As he went towards the door she called him. 

‘We are going, later on, to London, Edith and I, to stay with 
my brother, Colonel Bertwald, in Eaton Place. You will come 
and see us there ? ’ 

‘Whenever you will,’ said Michael. 

As he passed through the silent house, on his way to the garden 
door, he looked in vain down the long corridor and the empty hall 
for any sign of Edith. 

She was not to be seen, and with a vague unwonted sense of 
disappointment and failure filling his mind and heart, he returned 
to his dreary quarters at Bronville. 


Michael’s journal for the week following Mr. Roath’s funeral 
contained the following jottings : 


Friday.—Staying Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly. Saw the Batthyanys at dinner, 
and several other acquaintances. Went to the Opera—Meistersinger. Thank 
Heaven, alone, and so able to enjoy. B.’s asked me to go to Ranelagh with them 
to-morrow. Accepted... . 

Saturday.—Morning, looked in at Hill’s. Ran in for a moment to see my dear little 
Aunt Milly. She could not conceal her joy when I was obliged to confess ‘ they’ 
had not yet succeeded in convincing me. Offered to take her to theatre to-night, 
It appears she thinks theatres wrong. She corrected herself by saying ‘ Wrong for 
her.” Odd. Thatis what poor Father Joseph says. Poorlittlesaint. She spends 
life in good works, and was just off to read to old people in the workhouse. Stopped 
at florist’s and sent her a stack of roses and lilies, which no doubt she will carry 
with her. Meet of Four-in-Hand. Old Brendon’s turn-out the best I saw. 
Afternoon: Ranelagh with B.’s. Got them to dine with me and do play. They 
brought nice-looking girl, Miss Van Hahnke; talked broken English. Pleasant 
evening, rotten piece ; supper ‘Savoy,’ met lots of people. 

Sunday.—Early down to Rosterleigh to stay. Largish party. Heaps of 
people down for afternoon. Heavenly day. Lady R. personally conducted me 
and a few others through the picture-gallery and to look at the tapestries, Queen 
Elizabeth’s bedroom, etc. Took extremely pretty girl down to dinner, never got 
hername. Couldn’t talk to her much because Mrs. Carseleigh sat on my other side. 
Rather a surprise to meet her. Told me she had met Lord R. in Cairo and he had 
insisted on her coming. Lady R. very stiff with her. Heard lots of Cairo gossip, 
on the whole bored. Bridge later, which made up for it. 

Monday.—Gave Mrs. C. lift back to London in my new motor. Later met 
Batthyanys and Miss Van H. They lunched with me. Dined Bachelors with 
Mitchell and old Willy Gibbs, and went Weirs’ dance. Saw Mrs.C. home. Stupid 
evening. 

Tuesday.—Slept late. Stroll park, met Grand Duke J. He asked me to 
lunch. Went. Amusing as ever; he is en gargon, very hard up, etc. All as 
usual, Lunch came rather expensive, on the whole. Don’t grudgeit. Afternoon: 
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motored to Ranelagh with Mrs. C. Motor broke down, and had to take hansom. 
Dined American Embassy. Lots of pretty women in pretty dresses. Everything 
beautifully done. Amusing evening. 

Wednesday.—Ascot. Sent motor off to await my arrival at Aberfraw. 

In Royal Enclosure found pretty girl I met at Rosterleigh was Lady Marjory 
Wulsin. Knew her brother in Canada. Talked to her a good deal. She intro- 
duced me to her mother; very gracious, asked me to call. Had rather bad day 
so far as racing was concerned. 

Thursday.—Cup Day. Backed losers steadily. Taking Mrs. C. to opera 
to-night. Down to Wales to-morrow, thank Heaven ! 


To be continued.) 
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DUBLIN BAY. 
BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


On Dublin Bay, on Dublin Bay, 
The ships come in, the ships go out, 
The great gulls hover and wheel about, 
The white sails gleam, and shimmer away ; 
And over the heathery heights we stray, 
And watch, through a haze of sultry drought, 
The ships come in, the ships go out, 
Yonder below us on Dublin Bay. 


We have heard the clang of Life’s mean fray, 
Where joyless sounded the victor’s shout, 
And brief as the flash of a leaping trout 

Was Pride that pranced in the summer ray ; 

And little we think of the world to-day, 
Whether it smile or whether it pout, 

For the ships come in, and the ships go out, 

And yonder below is Dublin Bay. 


Grief may visit us,—who shall say ? 
Time may spite us, and Fortune flout ; 
Care, with her brood, a doleful rout, 
Care may follow us all the way ; 
But Love is ours, and Love will stay, 
Love that knows not shadow of doubt, 
While the ships come in, while the ships go out, 
Yonder below us on Dublin Bay. 
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Ill. THE ARISTOCRAT. 


Oh, it, would be better to be a poor fisherman than to meddle with the 
governing of men.—Danton in Prison. 


On a morning in May 1794, misty bright with the pure soft glow of 
@ spring sun, a man sat under a hedge on the high road to Paris, 
near Clamars, a village close to Bourg-la-Reine. 

He was in ragged clothes, unshayen, gaunt and pallid; his 
hair hung damp and dusty round his forehead and neck ; his face, 
which was of aquiline type, had a closed look of physical suffering 
silently endured ; his feet were blistered and bleeding, his dirty 
stockings had fallen down to his ankles though he had endeavoured 
to fasten them with wisps of grass; he had neither shoes nor 
waistcoat ; he was thin with the dry horrible thinness of starvation. 
His eyes, large and deep-set, were flecked with red, and his cracked 
lips stiffly parted over the white glisten of his teeth. 

This man was Marie Jean Nicolas Caritat, Marquis de Condorcet, 
peer of France, famous mathematician, philosopher, man of letters, 
politician, and Girondist, the friend of Liberty, the dreamer of 
the dream of a respectable Republic and the People ruling gloriously 
over France, the denouncer of Robespierre and alli the excesses 
of the Revolution, a man famous for his learned book ‘ Esquisse d’un 
tableau historique des progrés de |’Esprit Humain’ and suchlike, 
and for the Roman-like tend of his speeches in the Senate. 

Neither birth nor learning nor high-minded endeavour, nor 
patriotism, nor flinging aside ancient prejudices of birth and joining 
hands with the people in what he had hoped was an enlightened 
age, had saved him from this: the ignominy of flight, of hiding, the 
ignominy of sheer starvation. On the fall of his party and the arrest 
of his colleagues he had fled, and for two months had been sheltered 
by friends; but he was too great a man to be forgotten; as the 
principles he had advocated fell most hopelessly to ruin, as the 
section he had been associated with became more and more an 
object of public contempt and hatred, as the bloody tyranny of the 
Robespierre tribunals grew fiercer and more unrestrained, so did 
the net begin to close more tightly round the Marquis de 
Condorcet. 
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His presence in his friend’s house began to endanger that friend ; 
he was entreated to stay, at whatever cost, but nevertheless rose 
early one morning and left the house and left Paris ; he had come to 
the humiliation of flight and concealment, not yet to the humiliation 
of dragging others with him in his piteous downfall. 

For two weeks he had lurked round Paris, hiding in thickets and 
quarries, living on the food he had with him in his pocket and a few 
crusts begged from a farmhouse and a few scraps purchased by a 
day’s labour in turning the ground. 

These two weeks had served to bring him to the last stage of 
extremity ; the aristocrat, the philosopher, had only two desires— 
a little food and a little sleep. 

Goaded by this intolerable need of food he had left the disused 
quarry where he had lain hidden for the last two days and stumbled 
on to the high-road where he sat now, blinking at the sun. 

Yesterday he had found an unsuspected treasure, in the shape 
of two silver pieces, in the inner pocket of his coat, and he resolved 
to reach the nearest inn and lay this out in food. 

What he should do afterwards he was too sick to think ; every- 
thing had narrowed to that desire for food and rest—the rest that 
could only come of hunger satisfied ; for at present the pangs of star- 
vation would not let him sleep or, for one instant, forget his outraged 
body. 

Yet prudence still whispered in his ear that he meditated a 
foolish thing; they were looking for him—even the half-witted 
peasants on the farm where he had worked had suspected him— 
and at an inn where someone of better intelligence might any 
moment enter, surely he was not safe. 

Then he considered his appearance ; certainly the Marquis de 
Condorcet was well disguised now; his clothes had been at best 
poor, for he had passed as a servant in his friend’s house, and now 
there was not one sign or mark of anything save the most abject 
poverty and want about his person; he thought he could defy 
recognition. 

He watched the sun mounting above the hawthorn trees that 
were clouded with white blossoms, and there seemed to be two 
orbs of gold fire changing and mingling and slipping giddily about 
the heavens. 

He staggered to his feet and walked stiffly and slowly down 
the long dusty road, each step an agony, for his feet were chafed 
raw in his rough hard boots. 
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He passed a poor cottage standing in an untidy garden; it 
was the beginning of the village of Clamars. 

The winding street led to the inn; though it was still so early 
the place was open; a boy was whistling while he rubbed down a 
horse, his plump aspect had something grotesque in it to the 
famished man. 

A woman came out of the inn and threw a pail of dirty water 
across the street ; the Marquis stupidly noticed the long dark trails 
of wet across the dust that were trickling slowly to his feet. The 
boy looked up and saw him as he stood hesitating. 

“Good morning, citizen.’ 

‘Good morning, citizen,’ answered the Marquis in a voice feeble 
from weakness and long silence. ‘Can I get some food here ?’ 

“If you can pay for it, citizen.’ 

* Yes, I can pay.’ 

The boy straightened himself and looked at the wild and miser- 
able figure advancing towards him. 

‘ Who are you, citizen ? ’ he asked, and the Marquis saw suspicion 
creep into his common dull face. 

‘T am a servant looking for a place; my last was in Paris—I 
have walked a long way—I mean to get to Bourg-la-Reine to-night.’ 

‘Well, it is not far,’ answered the peasant with the instant 
insolence of the poor towards the ragged. 

‘I must have breakfast first,’ said the Marquis, putting a great 
restraint on himself to speak gently and humbly ; it was natural to 
him to be brief and cold with his inferiors. 

The youth jerked his head towards the open door. 

The Marquis entered the low dark passage and stepped into the 
common parlour in the front, which was roughly furnished but 
filled with beauty by the chestnut tree that pressed its load of young 
clear green leaves against the panes of the small low window. 

The Marquis sank on to.a chair by this window, with his back 
to the light and rested his elbows on the stained table in front 
of him. 

The woman whom he had seen with the pail entered, wiping her 
hands on her rough blue apron; she did not appear to notice his 
desperate appearance ; the light was not good and probably she was 
used enough to wild and haggard figures stopping here for a moment's 
respite on some bitter journey. 

He asked her briefly for food ; she nodded and looked at him, 
not unkindly. Few indeed could have looked at him unmoved, so 
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obviously had everything left him save mere fainting humanity 
that cried for succour. 

* You are hungry ?’ she said. 

He answered her with an effort ; repeated his story of a servant 
out of place. 

‘ What became of your master ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Dead,’ he replied, hardly knowing what he said. ‘ The guillo- 
tine—’ 

‘Ah, the guillotine—he was then an aristocrat?’ She put 
bread, cheese and a bottle of wine on the table, having taken them 
from a cupboard in the wall. 

‘Do aristocrats only go to the guillotine?’ he replied, while 
his hand went out to the bread. ‘No, there are no longer 
any aristocrats, and now we execute the good Republicans, 
citizeness.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered ; ‘ but you spoke as if you had lived with 
aristocrats, citizen.’ 

The Marquis shuddered: so she had noticed it, this stupid 
woman ; his speech stamped him, he could not disguise that. 

‘I was in a good place,’ he said. 

She left him, and he began eating and drinking, not thinking 
for the moment of anything but that, the gratification of his 
necessity. 

He ate all the bread and cheese she had brought him before he 
dare touch the wine; when he did drink it, poor and thin as it was, 
it restored his blood to nearer its normal beat and heat; his brain 
began to work more clearly and sanely, his strong intelligence 
reasserted its sway ; he began to form plans, to make resolves. 

The woman came in and brought him meat and more bread ; he 
asked her if he could rest there till noon, and she answered that he 
could stay in the room till then, he would not trouble her, and she 
was not likely to have more customers before the evening. 

Again he was alone ; the peace of the dark parlour, the delicious 
green of the softly waving leaves outside, the silence and a certain 
homely perfume from the herbs hanging in bunches from the dark 
raftered ceiling affected him like a spell. 

It was probably foolish to remain here; it would probably 
be wise to take advantage of his luck and slip away while the inn 
was quiet, but he could not. The pain of hunger eased, his great 
fatigue asserted itself; if they had been galloping red-hot from 
Paris after him with certain news that he was at this very spot, 
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he must still have done as he did: drop on to the worn chintz 
settle and sleep. 

The gratification of his utter bodily weariness was more exquisite 
than the gratification of his hunger had been; the humble couch 
was like down pillows after stones and hedges, and the pursued and 
hunted man abandoned himself without resistance to the helpless- 
ness of sleep. 

When he woke it was about three hours later; he was racked 
with pain and still exhausted, but he made a violent effort to 
rouse himself; his mind was quite clear; he knew what he was 
risking and he would risk it no longer ; he forced back the desire to 
again fall into a stupor of sleep and sat up on the couch. 

There was a great noise outside; someone was arriving with 
loud and angry commands, jingle of harness, clatter of horses’ 
hoofs. 

The Marquis guessed that this noise was what had roused him ; 
he rose softly, went to the window and peeped through the screen 

of leaves. 
A well-dressed man was dismounting and another was ordering 
about the stable-boy with an air of great importance. . 

The Marquis dropped into his former seat with his back to the 
light—had he stayed too long ?—was there some possible way of 
immediate escape ? 

Only by the common passage through which he had come ; and 
it was too late for that, for he could hear the two men already there 
calling for wine. 

Who were they? Was he caught? Could he play his part 
through and cheat the accursed of their prey ? 

He asked himself these questions in swift succession, and every 
nerve in his being braced itself to avoid the final misery of facing the 
humiliation of falling into his enemies’ hands after undergoing 
every other humiliation of flight, concealment and degradation. 
He could not have put into words the hatred he felt towards the 
tyrants with whom for a while he had in his blindness joined, for- 
saking his own order, believing in his folly that he was leaguing with 
the right, that he was to be one of the prophets of a new era of 
liberty and light and hope. 

Believing, too, that he and they could forget his gentle blood, 
that they could forgive it and he ignore it; but it had been the 
strongest of all strong things ; now, when everything else was stripped 
away it remained: his birth, his blood, his traditions, and the great 
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hate between him and the plebeian that had been for a while 
cloaked and disguised, now sprang actively to life. 

He could not repent too bitterly of his mistaken ideals of 
patriotism and the general good, his unfortunate ambitions of 
governing his country, of doing some service to his kind that had 
led him to this pass of despair, that had made him another figure of 
tragedy to blend in the bloody carnival being daily enacted ; and in 
this moment of anguish he would rather have died as others of 
his class had died—at once hating the people and by them hated, 
tyrants perhaps and men who had done nothing with their lives, 
but to be envied by men like Marie Jean Caritat who had forsaken 
his order only to come to this. 

The two new-comers entered the room ; which was now so light 
by reason of the level rays of the sun piercing the chestnut leaves 
that but little part of it was in shadow, and the Marquis, even with 
his back to the light, was clear enough in every detail, as he well felt. 

He sat upright, with nothing of the pose of the character he was 
assuming in his bearing, and looked at the new-comers. 

He could see at once that they were of a type particularly 
hateful to him : the small official of no birth or culture whom chance 
had thrown to the surface in the turmoil of the Revolution, and 
whom chance might, and probably would, throw to-morrow to the 
guillotine ; but while their power lasted they used it brutally, these 
men, and enjoyed to deal fiercely with those of the old régime. 

One wore the tricolour sash round his rusty black cloth coat, and 
the tricolour in his cockade ; he was perhaps President of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety in Bourg-la-Reine, or perhaps the Public 
Prosecutor ; it was obvious that he considered himself a great 
man ; in his native town he was probably bowed down to, being no 
doubt for the moment a potent instrument for death and terror. 
His companion seemed a kind of secretary or attendant, subservient 
and truckling to the more important man; both of them had the 
loose ungraceful air of low breed in a position of authority. 

On their entry both glanced instantly at the Marquis; it was 
no more than a glance from either of them ; he drew a broken breath 

of relief to think that they passed his appearance. 

The woman came hurrying in to wait on them; they ordered 
wine lavishly and began talking noisily together about local politics. 

The Marquis foresaw no difficulty in making an easy escape, 
but he waited, considering what to do. 

He dare not go back to Paris, he dare not go on to Bourg-la- 
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Reine ; there was nothing but to creep back to the disused quarries 
and hide there till perhaps the Robespierre tyranny fell; he had 
hoped at first to find means to fly to England, but without money 
that had proved impossible. 

Still, the idea returned to him now; it would be better to risk 
all on that than to return to the quarries ; he resolved to push on to 
the coast ; there were several people on the way who would help him 
could he but reach them ; the food and rest had put new daring into 
him ; under the very eyes of two of the men who would deliver 
him to instant and horrible death. if they knew him did he plan 
calmly his future means of escape. 

It occurred to him that this might be the last chance of food for 
some while, and he was again hungry. 

When the woman re-entered, attending to the wants of the 
citizens of Bourg-la-Reine, he beckoned to her and asked her in a 
low tone to prepare him an omelette before he set out on his 
journey. 

Then, fearful that she might deny him, under the impression 
that he could not pay, he took one of his silver pieces out of his 
pocket and laid it on the table. 

The woman looked at the money and at him. 

‘You can stay the night, if you wish, for that,’ she said. 

‘No, citizeness,’ he answered. ‘I must get on.’ 

‘Lodging is dearer in Bourg-la-Reine,’ she said. ‘And what 
is your need to hasten ? ’ 

“I was told of a possible place,’ he said. 

‘ Likely they will take you!’ she glanced at him pityingly. 

Looking beyond her he saw that the two men had stopped their 
conversation and were watching him. The woman moved away and 
one of the men (he of the tricolour) stopped her. 

‘The citizen over there is not very prosperous-looking,’ he 
remarked. ‘ Who is he ?’ 

‘ A servant looking for a place, citizen.’ 

‘He speaks,’ was the answer, ‘ like an aristocrat.’ 

‘He has lived with them, I believe, citizen.’ 

‘Has he?’ The important man glanced at his companion, who 
struck his knee softly and cried : 

*“ Suspect !”—on the face of it! What did he order—an 
omelette ? ’ 

The other stroked his rough chin and spoke to the woman. 

‘ Ask the citizen-servant how many eggs go to his omelette ?’ 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. 197, N.S. 39 
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She stared. ‘JZ know, citizen.’ 

‘ Certainly, citizeness, but does he ? Ask him.’ 

Condorcet had not heard this conversation, which was spoken 
very low and in the patois of the neighbourhood; he feared, 
however, that it might be about him, and was therefore relieved to 
hear the simple question the woman put to him when she returned 
to his little table by the window. 

‘How many eggs will you have to your omelette, citizen ? ’ 

‘A dozen,’ answered the Marquis. 

He saw instantly by the expression of the woman’s face that he 
had said the wrong thing. 

‘ A dozen eggs!’ she echoed. 

“Is not that the right number, citizeness ? ’ 

She retreated from him and went to the other two men with 
amazement and suspicion in her face. 

‘He said—a dozen eggs,’ she repeated. 

The official smiled. 

‘ He is clearly of the people, this citizen, since he has been able 
to be so lavish with his omelettes ! ’ 

He rose and crossed over to where the Marquis sat. 

“So you want a dozen eggs for your breakfast, eh ?’ he said. 

Condorcet looked at him and hated him; he was furious with 
himself for the slip that had brought this attention on himself, but 
he answered calmly. 

“I have seen omelettes made with as many, I thought, citizen.’ 

The other eyed him closely. 

‘ You are a servant looking for a place ? ’ 

‘ Yes, citizen.’ 

His questioner stood over him in the attitude of a judge and 
thrust his thumbs into his tricolour sash ; he was noticing the make 
and look of this haggard, ragged figure, the shape of his hands, the 
pose of his head, the steady gaze of the eyes unknown in one born in 
servitude. 

‘Where have you come from ?’ 

* Paris.’ 

‘You are very tattered, citizen, to have come such a short 
way.’ 

Condorcet moved his arms on the table, and put up the right 
hand to rest his chin in; this attitude, so unconscious, so easy, 80 
coolly reflective and authoritative betrayed him utterly ; the fact 
that he had not risen when spoken to had in itself been almost 
sufficient to confirm the official’s suspicions. 
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‘I have been out of a place,’ said the Marquis, ‘some time. 
I have hopes of another at Bourg-la-Reine.’ 

The other laughed. 

‘ You are a “ suspect,” ’ he said. ‘ And you lie very badly.’ 

Condorcet’s eyes flashed hell-fire for an instant: thereby he 
farther betrayed himself. ‘Who do you think I am ?’ he asked. 

‘ An aristocrat.’ 

‘You flatter me, citizen.’ Condorcet’s face was dark and 
violent ; he could not keep his tone humble ; he could not forget that 
this man might have been his servant a few years ago—a creature 
who would never have presumed to address him ; all the lessons of 
the Revolution had not killed his heritage of aristocratic pride. 

‘Stand up,’ said the man from Bourg-la-Reine. 

The Marquis kept his seat. 

‘I stand up when I rise to leave the inn, citizen,’ he answered. 

The other man was standing watchfully by the door; the 
woman had summoned others ; they might be seen in the passage, 
a rough hovering group. 

Condorcet knew that he was trapped ; his nostrils dilated and 
his thin lips compressed ; he eyed his enemy steadily. 

‘ Now I will go on my way,’ he said, and rose—a gaunt, ragged 
figure against the background of sunny chestnut leaves tapping at 
the thick glass window-panes. He came round the table and he 
walked easily despite his bleeding feet and the rough boots that 
galled them. The heavy person of the official barred his way. 

‘ Will you not wait for your dozen eggs ?’ he sneered, and put 
out a thick hand to seize the Marquis’ shoulder, but Condorcet 
moved swiftly aside. 

‘ Your insolence—’ he breathed. ‘ You have no right to detain 
me.’ 

The people round the door began laughing; Condorcet gave 
them a bitter look, and in that instant when his eyes were directed 
his opponent seized him and thrust him backwards against the wall, 
while he plunged a hand into his torn pocket. 

Condorcet shuddered and the blood surged up into his hollow 
face while the official pulled out a small old book with a discoloured 
calf cover. 

“A foreign language!’ he cried, fluttering over the leaves. ‘I 
smell treason ! ’ 

“Is it treason to read Horace ?’ asked the Marquis fiercely. 

‘Do you—a servant—read this ?’ was the triumphant counter 
question. ‘ Eh, do you read this, then ?’ 

39—2 
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The people at the door began to crowd into the room; the 
Marquis took a step forward ; there was no possible supposing that 
he would escape the malice and fury fronting him ; he did not for 
an instant hope it; instinctively, his right hand went round to 
his left hip where his sword should have been. 

The unmistakable gesture was instantly noticed, and excited 
murmurs went up from the gathered peasants. 

* By God, you are an aristocrat !’ cried the man from Bourg-la- 
Reine, seizing him roughly. 

‘ By God I am!’ answered Condorcet, and struck him across the 
ee. ss 

They fell on him with quick and hideous noises ; he felt himself 
seized, struck, shaken, pushed, dragged, insulted ; he kept his head 
high and was silent. 

They found a rope and tied his arms behind him, and with the 
ends of this rope struck him across the shoulders. The important 
official, nursing a smarting face, was incoherent in the coarse 
violence of his abuse. 

The woman trembled at the edge of the group, stupidly afraid. 

‘Who is he ?’ she asked, again and again. 

They took the question up. 

“Who are you? Scélérat !’ 

“One who has served the Republic,’ he replied, white with the 
pain of his close-bound arms. 

They pushed him into the centre of the room while they paused 
to consider what they should do with their prize, and as he stood 
there, swaying a little, but upright, the light was full on his face, 
which had once been so famous in Paris. 

The stern outlines, the dark colouring, the fiery expression 
were the same ; unwashed, unshaven, starved as he was, the little 
timid man, who had lived in Paris, recognised him. 

‘ Deauville! Deauville!’ he shrieked to his master, dancing in 
his excitement, ‘ it is Condorcet ! Condorcet !’ 

The Marquis made no denial ; his silence was confirmation and 
he meant it to be; he knew that he was face to face with the end 
and he was for no further subterfuge ; he had tasted already of the 
depths of humiliation, he was enduring the extreme of bitterness ; 
there was nothing further to lose or gain in this world for Marie Jean 
Nicolas de Caritat. 

Presently, while some were arguing about his identity, he said in 
his rough broken voice, with the clear accent that they hated : 

‘I am Condorcet. Make an end of it.’ 
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They had no more doubts ; his face and his voice had betrayed 
him more completely even than his twelve eggs and his Latin 
Horace ; they were elated at the capture of a man so long unsuccess- 
fully searched for ; they drank together, congratulating each other. 

Only the woman serving them noticed the prisoner—noticed the 
cords cutting his wrists, the drop of pain on his brow, the effort he 
was making to keep upright on his feet. 

In a dim, vague way she was aware of the mental torture he was 
enduring, compared to which the torture of cord and bleeding feet 
was slight ; she felt that this was a proud man enduring the ex- 
tremity of humiliation, and that no more awful bitterness could 
be imagined in this world. 

‘He suffers,’ she said under her breath, ‘ he suffers.’ 

Presently they started ; four men and the two from Bourg-la- 
Reine, towards which town’s prison they turned. 

Condorcet was in the middle; the four with the prisoner went 
on foot, the others on horseback. 

Strange thoughts came to the Marquis de Condorcet as he walked 
bound between his four rude guards, as he walked painfully, dragging 
his fatigued body on bleeding feet along the hot dusty high road 
that led to his prison. 

Thoughts strange because they were so incongruous to his 
present situation, and because it was curious that in his misery he 
should be filled with all the old burning pangs of ambition and 
desire for power and glory. 

And yet he could not even die gloriously ; no man could have a 
more ignominious end than he would have, he knew that. He 
cursed the body that had failed him, that had broken like any 
peasant’s body, that was dragging him down—demeaning him, 
bringing all his philosophy to mockery. His mind flew back over 
the salient points of his life ; yet there was no need for him to con- 
sider his past years: one word covered them all—that word was 
failure. 

Failure—had any failure ever been more bitter, more complete ? 

For he had conceived loftily and dared greatly, and his fall was 
terrible and his end abject. 

Intolerable became the heat of the sun, intolerable the dust on 
his dry lips, on his hot lids ; intolerable the chafing of his feet, caked 
with blood and dirt; intolerable the deep pain of his elbows and 
the cutting of the rope round his wrists ; intolerable the agony of 
fatigue in his weak body, already worn to the last endurance. . . . 
He concentrated all his mental powers on self-control; the 
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man whose mind had flown out into the widest realms of thought 
now brought that same mind to bear on the terrible effort of holding 
himself upright, so that he might not, before those, whom he 
despised, fall face downwards in the dust. ' 

He dare not think how far it was to Bourg-la-Reine ; he looked 
ahead of him and could see nothing—no house, no sign of a town ; 
only the dusty hedges, the dusty road... . 

‘Let me keep upright,’ he muttered to himself, ‘let me keep 
upright—’ 

The sky seemed to be burning—blue it was, but not gentle— 
he had never understood before that the sky can be both blue and 
flaming, as bitter and fierce as scarlet. 

The grass, too, and the trees, they were not soothing nor peaceful 
but harsh and glaring. 

‘ How long can I keep upright ? How long can I walk ?’ 

He tried to snatch at old mathematical problems, to soothe 
and calm and distract himself with that ; he saw the figures range 
themselves before him—but they were of fire, gigantic and flaming. 

He thought that the trees had caught fire from the unsupport- 
able sky, that the hedgerows were singeing and smoking, that the 
road was rising up before him in a column of white fire; that all 
this fiery world was advancing on him; everything was scarlet, 
and there was a sound in his ears like the beating of many drums. 

* He will fall,’ said the official on horseback, fanning himself with 
his hat. 

Condorcet heard the words, he saw them written before him in 
the same acrid scarlet that was colouring the world. He tried to 
protest, to draw himself erect, for he heard them laughing ; but he 
felt his strength breaking like brittle dry straws ; he fell head first 
as they had meant him to fall, as he had dreaded to fall, and his 
mouth filled with dust. 

When they saw that he was indeed unconscious and that no blows 
nor kicks could induce him to rise, they lifted him up and dragged 
him between them to Bourg-la-Reine. As they entered the town 
he recovered consciousness enough to know that his martyrdom 
was complete and that he was the object of all the town idlers’ 
ridicule as he was drawn along, ragged, bloody, with a distorted 
face, between two of his peasant guards. 

They brought him to the prison, an old building in bad repair ; 
his head hung down on his breast, shaking from side to’side. The 
soldiers and jailors greeted him and his escort with amusement. 
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‘What have we here ?’ 

‘ A philosopher citizen—an aristocrat citizen.— In here, citizen, 
and consider this same philosophy of yours! ’ 

They thrust him into a cell several feet below the ground; the 
foul damp of it hung close round walls and roof. 

‘The citizen is a little weak in the legs—he will have a little 
business to transact in Paris; supper and a bed for the citizen.’ 

‘Who is he ?’ 

‘ Condorcet, citizen.’ 

‘ Ah, at last—manifestly for the guillotine—without a trial.’ 

‘ Without a trial, surely, citizen.’ 

The heavy door closed on him; the key turned; they went 
away and drank, and in their drink forgot him. 

For a while he lay face downwards on the cold mud floor; the 
rope had been loosened from his hands ; presently he shook them 
free and sat up. 

The cell was half underground and almost entirely dark; the 
high-placed window was heavily barred across and evidently 
looked out on some close courtyard, for the light that came from 
it was pale and uncertain. 

Condorcet rose, shuddering strongly ; the damp of the place was 
bitter and insistent ; after the heat without the chill was horrible. 
He staggered against the door and flung his weight against it. 

‘You! You!’ he whispered. ‘ You think you have me ?— 
No, for I have one friend left.’ 

He slipped down by the door and lay there, thinking. 

Often had he wondered quite how the end might come, and 
speculated how he would meet it; in these days a man would 
naturally consider a violent death as possible, especially if he 
meddled with affairs of government ; but he had never considered 
that he would first be so cruelly broken and humbled. 

He regretted that he had fled when Robespierre proscribed 
him; far better to have died then than like this... . But he 
closed his mind to the past, over which he wrote that one word— 
failure. 

The hard bright philosophy of Voltaire, scorning mystery, 
cynical of any future state, was of little comfort now; his own 
book on the human spirit seemed very shallow in the recollection ; 
these things were for life, not for death. Nothing helped now but 
courage. Just that one quality that would bring him safely into 
the unknown, the harbour to which he was now so swiftly bound. 
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He felt very weak and ill ; he shivered continually, yet his blood 
was burning with fever; he dragged himself into a sitting posture, 
put his hand inside his miserable shirt and took from a cord round 
his heart—his one friend. A little package containing a phial— 
poison ; bought in a cold dawn at a little druggist’s in Paris on that 
day when he had left the city for ever. 

‘I have suffered enough,’ he said. ‘ Enough.’ 

But he put the package back, for he thought that they meant to 
bring him food and a bed, and he would rather die on a bed, and 
he would rather ease the horrible burning of his cracked throat 
by a draught of water however stale and vile, before he composed 
himself to death. 

But the time crept on and no one came; there was not a 
sound without ; it was obvious that they had forgotten him ; the 
little light began to fade into Condorcet’s endless night. 

He rose to his full thin height and a huge disdain enveloped 
him ; a quiet silence fell on his soul; he knew that he would never 
speak again; there was nothing left now that he could put into 
words. 

He went to the wall under the window where the damp oozed in 
a thin trickle and put his lips to it, moistening them. 

A little longer he waited, but no one came; his disdain grew ; 
his disdain of all things as they were, as they must be, as they 
would always be ; disdain of the world that had seized him, crushed 
him, reduced him with all that was fine and noble and far-reaching 
and splendid in him, to this ugly sordid end. 

He stooped and pulled up his stockings, fastening them as neatly 
as he could under the straps of his breeches; then he moved back 
and tried to see a star through the window; but darkness of 
masonry blocked his view; there was no sky visible. 

He opened the phial and drank. 

‘Someone bungled when the world was made,’ he thought. 

He lay down along the floor and closed his eyes ; and presently he 
spread his arms out in the form of a cross. And presently it grew 
completely dark in the cell. 

* * * * * * * 

In the morning they remembered him, and came to take him to 
Paris. 

A terrible figure with a sealed face was lying on the damp prison 
floor, and the People were spoiled of some sport. 

MarsorIE Bowen. 
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SOMERTON CASTLE. 
BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


How little I thought that fresh June day, when we stopped our car 
at Navenby, near Lincoln, a prosperous hamlet of mellow brick, with 
red-tiled houses straggling prettily down the green slope, what a 
charming surprise destiny had in store forme! We merely wanted a 
walk, and we had discerned on the map, lying some way out in the 
plain, an interesting-looking earthwork called Somerton Castle. 
Thither we bent our way after a look at the stately church, with its 
lofty choir and clerestory and the finely-carved Easter sepulchre, 
where some malignant Puritan had amused himself by knocking off 
the heads of all the little delicately wrought figures, and yet had 
somehow not detracted from the beauty of the thing—if he had not 
positively increased it ! 

Along the length of Lincolnshire runs for many miles a curious 
spine of rock, as straight as a line ; to the east it runs softly down 
into the fens, but its west front stands up, a steep bastion over the 
rich plain. The result is a view of incomparable richness and 
exquisite colour, the fields, with hamlets, holts, and hedgerow trees, 
melting softly into the distance. Across the plain we went, the after- 
noon sun shining full upon us, with its midday fierceness gone, and 
the wind blowing cool from the north ; field after field we crossed, 
pastures golden with buttercups, acres of blue-necked wheat, hay- 
fields gay with marguerites. There, just as the dim towers of 
Lincoln came in sight past the shoulder of the hill, we saw ahead of 
us in a grove of trees the slope of a huge turfed bastion. We were 
soon on the spot. It was a pretty enough place, with its low gnarled 
oaks, its dark-leaved sycamores, its elder thickets, behind which 
showed the silvery grey of tall sallows. We passed the first bastion, 
and came upon a great moat of water running left and right, full of 
great yellow flags and rich with water plants, and then passing 
another bastion saw that hidden in the trees there was a house of 
some size. In a moment we were in front of it ; and though I have 
seen many romantic houses in the course of my wanderings in 
England, I thought that this was perhaps the most beautiful I had 
ever set eyes on. 

Over the moat, running down into the water, was a great circular 
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tower of grey stone some fifty feet high, with a quaint tiled roof : 
abutting on that another rectangular tower, also tiled ; upon that 
had been added a stone gabled manor house of Elizabethan date, 
with high square chimneys and some charming detail of mullions 
and hood-mouldings ; a little garden of flowers with box-hedges 
lay in the front of the house ; and to the left clustered some pleasant 
low brick farm-buildings, byre and barn and cart-shed, with cattle 
lowing and fowls picking in the court. We went round this, and 
passing through a little orchard and vegetable garden, found the 
remains of another ruinous tower at the corner of the moat, covered 
thickly with ivy, and revealing inside a beautiful groined chamber 
with a central pillar, full of the comfortable litter of the farm. The 
birds sang loud and clear in the thickets, the sun lay warm on 
the grey walls and mossed roofs ; and the singular charm of the place 
was that, though life seemed to have stood still there century after 
century, it was yet surrounded by all the quiet busy life of the farm, 
so that there seemed nothing of the show-place about it, nothing 
archeological or picturesque ; just a place where old history melted 
softly into quite modern life—and how remote from all that could 
distract or wound the spirit ! 

A pleasant unaffected farmer’s wife came out to us, proud of her 
fine house and glad to show it to strangers. We were taken into a 
great hall, with a fine Jacobean balustraded staircase winding 
round it, flight after flight ; into the dungeon basement of the tower, 
now the coolest of dairies full of cream and butter; up into great 
deserted round rooms above, which seemed to me like the tower- 
rooms where Montaigne read and wrote. She was not clear about 
the history of the place ; but it was not history that I was in search 
of then, rather the delight of the eye, the house in its comely age 
and homely dignity, so apt for life and love and use. 

And yet it had, I afterwards found, a vivid history enough. 
It was Antony Bek who built it, a familiar name to me ; for he was 
Chancellor of Lincoln once, and built a part of the marvellous great 
house there, the Chancery, with its rambling chambers and its 
towered wall. It was there that I lived as a boy, and indeed we 
named a little quaint room which was given up to the use of my 
brother and myself ‘ Bek,’ in memory of the great man. 

He was the son of a Lincolnshire magnate, the Baron de Eresby, 
and after a career of honour and vigour was made Bishop of Durham 
in 1284, to which he added the dignities of Count Palatine, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and King of Man! 
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When Edward I. invaded Scotland in 1296, Bek brought to his 
levy a little army of his own, two thousand men under the banner of 
St. Cuthbert, riding at the head of them in armour, and at the battle 
of Falkirk being actually wounded. He kept royal state at Durham, 
his knights standing bareheaded in his presence, and nobles 
addressing him kneeling. But, indeed, Bek was a prince of native 
royalty, more like a hero of romance. He was immensely liberal, and 
yet managed his affairs with such prudence that he died wealthier 
than ever. It was a luxurious age, but Bek was a man of strict and 
austere habits, fond of field sports, active, temperate, hardy and self- 
restrained. 

He built here, in what was then a wild marshland, this great 
fortress, with a court a hundred yards long by sixty, and four 
circular towers at the angles, of which but two are left; the 
outer bastion’ too had a curtain-wall with circular towers. 
This castle he presented with judicious loyalty, or perhaps in 
obedience to a royal hint, to Edward I. It was a very strong 
and secure place, with only a causeway to the hills and the 
marsh all about it—a dreary enough abode, I daresay, for the folk 
penned up there. 

The castle, as a matter of fact, sheltered a very romantic prisoner 
in 1359. John le Bon, son of Philip of Valois, had become King 
of France in 1350 at the age of thirty ; in 1356 he was vanquished 
at Poitiers by the Black Prince with a very inferior force. 

The King was a gallant fighter ; he lost his helmet, was wounded 
in the face, but continued to lay about him with a great battle-axe, 
declaring he would only yield to the Prince of Wales. A great crowd of 
English knights closed in upon him, so that he was nearly suffocated ; 
two of these, Roger de la Warr and John de Pelham, afterwards 
received as armorial badges, in honour of this encounter, a ‘ crampet’ 
and a ‘ buckle’ respectively—a crampet being the metal terminal 
guard of a sword-sheath—which their descendants still bear in their 
arms. The young prince Philip, afterwards called le Hardi, then 
a boy of fifteen, remained fighting by his father’s side’ till both were 
overpowered. 

The two illustrious prisoners were shipped to England in 1357, 
and rode in procession through London to the Savoy palace which 
had been assigned them. They were entertained at Windsor and 
elsewhere, being on their parole and not guarded as captives, but 
spending their time in hunting, hawking, tournaments and other 
diversions. At a State banquet at Windsor given to the Knights 
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of the Garter, King John sate on one side of Edward I., and David 
Bruce, King of Scotland, on the other. 

But it was feared that some attempt might be made to rescue 
the French monarch, and he was accordingly put under strict 
surveillance. In 1359 it was determined to transfer him to Somerton, 
then called Saubretonne ; and he was accordingly handed over to 
the custody of the Baron D’Eyncourt, and the retinue rode north, 
by Royston, Huntingdon, Stamford, and Grantham, for six days. 
The King was allowed to retain a suite of forty persons, including 
chaplains, a secretary, a physician, minstrels, cooks, pages, barbers, 
and not least of all ‘ Maistre Jean le fol ’ the King’s jester, to whom 
he was greatly attached, and who had a page of his own. 

Immense quantities of furniture, including chairs, tables, sconces, 
hangings, and even doors were sent on, together with all sorts of 
stores, as well as many tuns of Bordeaux wine. Indeed, the King 
was allowed to sell wine in England, to provide himself with money, 
and a hundred and forty tuns in all were forwarded from France. 

Quantities of sugar and spices to make confectionery and bon- 
bons were bought, and the King gave large orders for magnificent 
clothes trimmed with miniver, establishing a tailor of his own, 
M. Tassin, at Lincoln. 

John was a man of many tastes and accomplishments. He had 
an organ set up at Somerton, and it.is recorded that he purchased 
several books of romancesat Lincoln, such asthe ‘Romans de Renart’ 
and ‘ Loherenc Gavin,’ besides borrowing books from the Queen 
Dowager of England, such as the romances of the St. Graal and Sir 
Launcelot. There was much binding of books at Somerton, and 
large stores of paper and parchment were laid in. The King wrote 
a fine clerkly hand, as may be seen in a letter he wrote from Windsor 
which is still extant. He had harps and lutes, played chess and 
backgammon, and it is recorded that he lost a cloak of frieze to his 
tailor Tassin at chess. Dogs, hawks, and cocks for fighting were 
provided as well. 

All was done to make the King’s stay as pleasant as possible. 
The Baroness D’Eyncourt lived there; the Countess of Warren, 
granddaughter of Edward I., and the Countess of Pembroke came 
as visitors ; while the King himself displayed great liberality, giving 
endless gifts to churches and religious houses, largess to his poorer 
neighbours who brought him presents of fruit and fowls, and gifts 
to wandering minstrels who sang before him. 

But in 1360 there was a fear of a French invasion, and the King 
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was hastily conveyed back to London to be lodged in the Tower. 
Much of the furniture at Somerton was sold on the spot, and the 
King gave large gifts of stores to the Baron D’Eyncourt. In the 
same year his ransom was arranged, some 1,500,000/. of our present 
money, and royal hostages, such as Louis the Duc d’Anjou, the 
King’s son, were sent to England as security. 

The King returned to France, but in 1363 the Duc d’Anjou 
broke his parole and fled from England. Upon this the King, 
disregarding the remonstrances of his council, felt bound to surrender 
himself as a prisoner, and returned to England in 1364, being 
magnificently and joyfully received by Edward I. He was again 
placed at the Savoy, but died in the same year, in the forty-fourth 
year of his age, and was buried at the Abbey of St. Denis, 
where his tomb may still be seen. His surrender was an act of 
singular courtesy and gallantry, characteristically impulsive; but 
it must be confessed that learned, generous, brave and devout as 
he was, he had few gifts for rule ! 

He was a small man, with a big head, and there is a picture of 
him preserved in the Louvre. He is dressed in a mantle, and wears 
his hair long, in soft flowing locks. He has a beard and moustache 
clipped very short, a prominent aquiline nose, and full lips, large 
eyes, and a sanguine complexion. The face is not handsome, but 
full of vivacity, intelligence and life : the face, one would say, more 
of an artist than a soldier. 

What became of the castle, when it was demolished, who can 
tell? Perhaps it was carted off to build the great stone-walled 
farm at Boothby Graffo, on the hill hard by ; but there the towers 
and the manor house lurk among the green bastion in the plain, 
buried deep in trees, for the delight of lucky wayfarers like myself. 

We lingered long about the mounds and thickets while the sun 
went slowly down in the west and the shadows lengthened, finding 
a hundred points of view for the round tower and the gabled manor, 
over reedy moat and tangled thicket, each vignette more beautiful 
than the last ; and then we wound our way back across the fields to 
the hill, reluctant and yet grateful, from the sight of a place where 
nature and history and tradition and homely life seemed all to 
have conspired to produce one of the perfectly beautiful places of 


the earth. 











THE POETRY OF SIR ALFRED LYALL. 


In the many appreciative outlines of Sir Alfred Lyall’s career 
and his devotion to India which his death has evoked, allusion 
has usually been made to those ‘ Verses written in India,’ which 
at one time were the pocket companion of so many of his 
contemporaries. Good verses happily long survive the hand 
that penned them, but these, long-lived though they are sure to 
be, are perhaps unregarded to a great extent by the younger 
generation. It may be that nowadays men have little time for 
verse reading, or can at any rate but find time for that which 
is forced beneath their notice. 

Yet the verses of Sir Alfred Lyall are so full of the romance 
of the India that is passing ; so full of understanding of the best of 
the Indian character, and especially of those men of race whose 
sympathy is worth having, that they should be, as in the days 
of yore, on every man’s table in the East rather than on that 
of one in a hundred. So fast too is the past in India, the 
stirring past of the Victorian age, falling into the limbo of 
written history, that the touch of those who took part in it is 
more than valuable. As the district officer rides through his 
district by wheat and mustard field, by sugar khet and mulberry 
tree, by wattle and dab villages, and past the well with its 
droning wheel, now and again some old hero of the past may 
still hobble out to greet the outward and visible sign of the 
power that brought peace on a land and plenty on a road untold. 
The tally, however, grows low. No one will tell you now how 
the Sikh gunners died at the Sikh guns with a bottle of arak' 
tied to their wrist, or can remember the quick-change murders 
that succeeded the death of Ranjit Singh. Bajee Rao, the last 
of the Peishwas, only remains as a memory to stir secret societies 
to sedition, and not as he appeared to those who heard the tramp 
of his thousand horse a-stripping the districts like a flight of 
locusts. The glories of the Mogul court live, it is true, in the 
retentive memory of the East, but not at first or even second 
hand. Here and there, however, are still those who have ‘ been 


1 Native spirit. 
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to the Bailey Guard,’ as every native of India always calls the 
fighting near Lucknow, to defend and relieve the Residency. 

But you may breathe the spirit and romance of it all in Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s verses, and all the sympathy which he and men 
like Sir Henry Lawrence felt for the old gentry and the leaders 
of a thousand horse, for whose border-pricking propensities 
there was no room in the levelling peace that followed the advent 
of British rule. The march of free-lance bands through India, 
the pomp and circumstance with which Rajput chiefs and 
Mussulman governors went to war, was anything but romance to 
the peasantry, unless they too rode in the trail; but it bred a 
race of lawless men with whom the illogical mind of civilised 
man has considerable sympathy. ‘The Lament of the Old 
Pindari’ touches the very lacrimae rerum, in the lament of the 
dying chief at the peace that forces a man to die in his bed. A 
lament, too, that is none the less poignant because the man of 
action sees the more or less hopeless state of effeminacy in which 
his son sinks when born to a life in which the hand need no 
longer keep the head. In India the sword quickly and easily 
changes in one or two generations to a pen of peculiarly feeble 
kind. So the old Pindari, a leader of those bands of masterless 
men who for a generation held Central India at their mercy, in 
the days that followed the break up of the Mogul power 
laments : 


My father was an Afghan and came from Kandahar; 
My mother was a Brahminee, but she clave to my father well, 
She was saved from the sack of Juleysur when a thousand Hindus fell. 


Good boys they are, my grandsons, I know, but they’ll never be men 
Such as I was at twenty-five, when the sword was king of the pen. 
Sadness, pathos, and regret ever tinge Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
verses. ‘The Amir’s Soliloquy’ breathes the same spirit 
as the lament, the feeling of being cribbed and confined by the 
spirit and power of the West. It was of course written when 
Abdurrahman had come to his own, after years of exile, having 
seen the power of the Russian in the North and the British in 
the South. 
The Lord of the English writes ‘order, and justice and govern with laws,’ 
And the Russian he sneers and says ‘patience, and velvet to cover your 
claws ;’ 


And the kingdoms of Islam are crumbling—around me a voice ever rings 
Of death and the doom of my country—shall I be the last of her kings. 
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The note of apprehension put into the Amir’s mouth was true 
enough in those anxious days that were just following the 
settlement at the conclusion of the second Afghan War in 1881, 
and few believed that even his strength of character could create 
a homogeneous Afghanistan or secure a peaceful succession. The 
ways of the Afghan bulked large in those days, and ‘ Afridi, 
Hazara and Ghilzai ’ were kittle cattle to handle. ‘The Amir’s 
Message ’ strikes a later note, when he had been engaged in 
cutting off the heads of the taller poppies, when no man trusted 
him, however much fear of him held their hearts, for the method 
of consolidating an Afghan throne was well enough understood. 
It is the Ghilzai Chief, who, invited to a conference, makes 
answer : 


The Amirs give welcome entry, but they speed not a parting guest, 
So a stranger needs safe escort and the oath of a valiant friend. 


Shall I ask for the Mullah in Ghazni to whom all Afghans rise? 
He was bid last year to thy banqueting, his soul is in Paradise. 
Those who remember ‘ The Ballad of the King’s Jest,’ and 

‘The Ballad of the King’s Mercy,’ by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, will 
remember a similar strain, the ruthlessness that alone can rule 
and tame the Afghan, and the wail of the land that probably 
but gets what it deserves. ‘The cry goes up how long! how 
long! from Balkh to Kandahar.’ In ‘ The Soliloquy’ the Amir 
is made to say : 

Fair are the vales well watered, and the vines on the upland swell. 

You might think you were reigning in heaven—I know I am ruling hell. 

In ‘The Life of Abdurrahman,’ purporting to be an auto- 

biography, the author quotes these lines from Sir Alfred Lyall, 
and, in alluding to the harshness he finds necessary, remarks that 
he seems to remember having read how but a century and a half 
earlier in England some of the best blood in the land suffered 
death by being hung, drawn and quartered in public, to ‘learn ’ 
them to rebel no more. England, he says, does not now find 
such punishments necessary, but he does not claim that the 
Afghans are yet as tame as the English, and as for rebellion, '1e 
too will have none of it. Nor has Afghanistan as yet settled 
down to the ways of the West, though progress no doubt there 
is; but to this day the visitor in Kabul may perhaps query the 
booming of an occasional gun, and some passer with downcast 
eyes may say that the Amir but dispenses justice. In the poems 
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just quoted we read and realise all the grimness of life among 
the Beni-Israel and those they rule. 

Sir Alfred Lyall took part in the suppression of the Mutiny, 
and his experiences are therefore first-hand, and while feeling 
keenly enough that it was an episode in our history best forgotten 
so long as it stirs bad blood, has recorded some of the more 
dramatic incidents that came within his ken. ‘ After the Skir- 
mish,’ when he buries a friend in the jungle, and ‘ Rajput 
Rebels ’ are full of sadness and the spirit of feudal Central India. 
It was in Central India that it could perhaps alone be truly said, 
of ’57, that ‘ the patriot fights for his countryside,’ and that it 
was a rebellion and not a mutiny that had been suppressed. In 
‘Rajput Rebels’ he tries to express the feelings of some last 
remnant of rebels who joined the rising to throw off an alien 
yoke, and, feeling themselves guiltless of the class of mutiny and 
massacre for which faithless soldiery were being punished, 
lament their fate on the foothills of the Terai. Their fate, too, 
no less hard by the knowledge that an amnesty already had been 
proclaimed, and they had but to kiss the rod to return to their 
land. Which is just the point of the ballad, for the English, 
who love not to kiss the rod themselves, are slow to understand 
the trait in others. 


As our fathers fought we fight, but a sword and a matchlock gun 
*Gainst the serried line of bayonets bright, a thousand moving like one! 


At the sight of an English face loyally bow the head, 
And cringe like slaves to the surly race for pay and a morsel of bread. 

To the feudal races, as Sir Henry Lawrence knew so well, 
there is no consolation in the great peace that cherishes those 
they harried. 

In ‘ The Studies at Delhi’ the same bitter note is struck. 
The good English doing their work in their own unimaginative 
way, hardly feeling the pulse beneath, and caring not a rap for 
the voleano on which they stand. Close under the Moree 
bastion at Delhi is an English badminton court. . . . 


Lightly the demoiselles tittered and leapt, 
Merrily capered the players all; 

North was the garden where Nicholson slept, 
South was the sweep of a battered wall. 

Near me a Mussulman civil and mild 

Watched as the shuttlecocks rose and fell, 

And he said as he counted his beads and smiled, 
‘God smite their souls to the depths of hell!’ 
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‘ Retrospection ’ was at one time one of the best known of the 
lays, and was often recited in India. An old officer, after carrying 
out some inspection, stays musing on the previous events which 
he had taken part in on the spot. He, with his Colonel and the 
Colonel’s young wife, had been sent with their tainted regiment, 
as was so often done in the early days of the Mutiny, to march 
in the district, to be away from dangerous influences. The 
regiment had halted for the day in the garden in which he now, 
thirty years after, is standing, and the three white folk are 
dragging out the heat of the day under some trees by a well, a 
hundred yards or so from the encampment of the regiment. 
They had but water and shade, and naught to do but listen to 
the hum of an unruly soldiery, that could they knew but end in 
one way. ‘Fhe Colonel is determined to stand by his corps, and 
also that his wife shall stay with him and share his fate. The 
wife and the lad are deeply in love, and the latter implores the 
determined old man to think of the young wife and ride off 
while there is yet time. At night the regiment grows more 
restless as the cooler breeze revives them, and the younger 
officer saddles their three horses. The hum increases. A drum 
and bugle sound; a shot and then another are fired at the 
bivouac; the bullets humming high strengthen the desire of 
those that waver in the regiment. The Colonel still is obdurate. 


Shall I stain mine honour and break my word? 
I move not hence while I wear this sword. 


and then 
Yet stand I ready (’twas there he stood) 
To die as a Christian soldier should, 
With my wife and my friend beside me. 

The young wife, with terror and the love of life in her eyes, 
catches a look in the eyes of the other. He mounts her on her 
horse, but the Colonel grasps the bridle. 

And then? One shot and her reins were free, 


And fast and furious I and she 
Out of the grove were flying. 


And figures are flitting across my brain, 
And the meeting of eyes at morning. 

And so, close on thirty years after, the still-serving man 
tarries at sundown in that same garden at trees waving in the 
evening air and ponders, as the reader also must, as to whose 
hand fired that shot. 
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Can that be an old forgotten tomb? 
Is it there that the Colonel’s sleeping? 

One more of the tragedies of ’57 is put into verse under the 
title of ‘Theology in extremis,’ expressing again the writer’s 
pleasure in the study of insoluble problems. A _heedless 
Englishman, whose religion perhaps has troubled him little for 
weal or for woe since his childhood, and who has thought all 
that it stands for a myth and an emptiness, stands bound with a 
Eurasian clerk in the hands of the mutineers. He is a man 
to whom the stress and strain of the more tragic events of 
history had seemed unreal enough, when read of from the ease 
of an armchair. To the pair the ultimatum had been given 
that life was to be spared to those who would repeat the Kalima 
and declare that Muhammad was the Prophet of God. 


I have mused on the story of human tears, 
All that man unto man has done, 

Massacre, torture, and black despair, 
Reading it all from my easy chair. 

What would I burn for, and whom not spare? 
I who had faith in an easy chair. 


Now do I see old tales are true, 
Here in the clutch of a savage foe. 


Look at that mongrel clerk in his tears, 
Whining aloud the name of the Prophet, 
Only a formula easy to patter, 

And, God Almighty, what can it matter? 


Yet I could be silent and cheerfully die 
If I were only sure God cared. 


Yet for the honour of English race 
May I not live or endure disgrace. 


And then, with the resolution formed and pride of race 
roused by the sight of the failing nerve of the unfortunate half- 
breed, the man who for the first time sees stern facts in blood 
and iron, steels his nerve and has but one thought in the hour 
of martyrdom. 


. . . Never a story and never a stone 
Tells of the martyrs who die like me, 
Just for the pride of the old countree. 


All stories of pity and pathos evidently moved Sir Alfred 
Lyall. The death of Joab and David’s dying injunction, ‘ Let 
40-2 
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not his hoar head go down to the grave in peace,’ is essentially a 
theme that would appeal to him. His Afghan knowledge and 
experiences bring Judea often before him, for there are many 
Biblical associations with the habits and appearance of the 
Beni-Israel. The end of Joab in the sanctuary so aptly 
parallels the death of many an Afghan king-maker that it may 
well be placed among verses that are filled with the spirit of the 
East. Joab is in the sanctuary, and Benaiah is outside approach- 
ing warily, Royal Solomon having ordered his death even there. 
Joab moralises, awaiting the sword of Benaiah, on David’s 
legacy. 

. . » Thyself—did dead Uriah’s wife 

Remind thee of thy sinful life? 

Well! times are changed, by God His will, 

And kings alone are free to kill; 


Yet when he spake the words of doom 
That echoed round his opening tomb, 


Might David with some touch of ruth 
Recall our stormy days of youth? 


David has called and I follow, so slay me 
that I may go hence. 

It has the same bitter vein that haunts the verse of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, when he too girded at the peace that was 
David’s, and pictured the Psalmist singing, with Joab and Uriah 
joining in the chorus, 


Do they the Gloriamur swell, or the Quare fremuerunt? 


‘ Ex Occidente vox ’ is the voice of West to East, and the answer- 
ing call of East to West, and pays tribute to the toil of the 
unceasing wars that destiny for so many years forced on the 
English ere they could sit down to see how best to rule a war- 
racked country. It breathes the spirit of devotion to the interests 
of the people that has animated so many generations of English- 
men who gave their best for the country, and whose work is 
forgotten as a peaceful country forgets the troubles of its 
preceding generations. Her destiny for the time achieved, thus 
the West : 


Now my frontiers march on the Himalay snow, 
And my landmarks stand on its loftiest crest; 
Where the winds blow soft on the pines below, 
There shall my legions halt and rest. 
Then the message of the West to harness the elements and 


make the earth bring forth : 
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& The lightning that shivers, the storms that sweep, 
id The wide full food and the drowning waves, 

r Still do ye fear them and worship and weep? 
ay They are still your gods? They shall be your slaves. 
le 


Then East to West : 


y 
y Oh, men of the wandering sea-borne race, 
“ Your venture was high, but your wars are done, 


Ye have rent my veil, ye behold my face; 
a What is the land that your arms have won? 
Scored with the brand of the blinding heat, 
) And the wrath divine and the sins of man, 








. And the fateful tramp of the conqueror’s feet, 
It has suffered all since the world began, 

‘Siva’ treats of the mysticism of the old religion and its 
connexion with the daily tragedies of life, always interwoven 
with the mysteries of nature. When Sir Alfred Lyall wrote 
there was little enough hint that the power of Hinduism had a 
latent force that we should find hard to lead into legitimate 
channels. Now we see clearly enough the subterranean force 
that it may yet exert, a force that could only possibly have re- 
risen in a few generations of freedom from the fierce persecution 
of the earlier rulers. Here and there men saw its possibilities ; 
perhaps Sir Alfred Lyall was among them. There is a weird 
relentlessness in the worship of nature that is so mixed up with 
Hinduism that Siva hints of : 

I am the God of the sensuous fire 
That moulds all Nature in forms divine, 
The symbols of death and of man’s desire, 
: : The springs of change in the world, are mine, 
. 4 The organs of birth and the circlet of bones, 
: : And the light loves carved on the temple stones. 
, . . . 
- In the solemn grove and the crowded street 
: I am the slayer whom none escape, 
; I am Death trod under a fair girl’s feet, 
3 For the gods who have mercy, who save or bless, 


Are the visions of man in his hopelessness. 


My presence may vanish from river and grove, 
But I rule for ever in Death and Love. 
‘The Hindu Ascetic’ breathes also the ancient peace of an 
ancient race. 
Here as I sit by the Jumna bank, 
Watching the flow of the sacred stream, 


Pass me the legions, rank on rank, 
And the cannon roar and the bayonets gleam. 
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Is it a god or a king that comes? 
Both are evil and both are strong. 


Fanciful shapes of a plastic earth, 
These are the visions that weary the eye. 


When shall these phantoms flicker away? 


And the soul have rest and the air be still 


These latter verses. were written at the time of the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi, one of the many marks of chalk on granite 
that ancient Delhi and Indarpat have looked on, to which the 
more momentous occasion of King George’s Durbar must now 
be added. 

The same note of pathos and the realisation of sadness is ever 
to be traced. Judea is constantly recalled by the scenes of 
Northern India, and the writer’s thoughts turned easily there. 
In the ‘ Dream of Pilate’s Wife’ we have her warning her hus- 
band to save a just man, and longing to get away from the 
sardonic people of the East to happy sunny Italy, exactly as 
many of those who, like the Romans, rule a subject people of 
solemn tendencies, and yearn for the day when they shall escape 
the obsession of it. She laments that ‘a soul is divine but it 
dies that a Roman may revel and rest.’ 

One more verse may be cited, not in illustration of the 
understanding of the East which is the feature of the majority 
of the verses, but rather of that intense realisation of all that is 
sad in the come and go of a people’s life. It is just the 
lament of a man who has not met the woman that he longs to 
meet and link his life with, and yet feels that it must be his own 
fault that he has never found her. 

Ever I dream and awake to meet her, 
She cometh never, or comes too late. 


Was it her form that I once, faint-hearted, 
Followed awhile in a crowd, and lost? 


Is there somewhere in earth, I wonder, 

A fading figure with eyes that wait, 

Who says, as she stands in the distance yonder, 
‘ He cometh never, or comes too late? ’ 


There is the same haunting principle in this simple verse 
that permeates that wonderful romance of East and West by 
those strange pen-fellows, Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang, 
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who wrote ‘The World’s Desire,’ and in so doing succeeded in 
stirring the heart of every man that had an ache in it, making 
Argive Helen as the false Hathor sing from the Pylon at 
Alexandria to every man in the voice of his lost love. 

To read Sir Alfred Lyall’s verse is to understand why he was 
loved of men, and why the princes and rulers in India responded 
to his touch. The verses that men write live after them, 
especially of those who strike old broken strings to melody and 
for whom ‘ murmur the wind and whisper the water.’ To feel 
the Amir’s inward thoughts as he gazes from the crumbling 
bastions of the Bala Hissar, to dream with Pilate’s wife over her 
husband’s failure to protect the Man of Sorrows, and also to 
enter into the feelings of the fading spinster as the brightness 
of life slips away from her, is not usually given to the poet. 
Perhaps it is only when the poet is also a man of action that 


such things are given. 
G. F. MacMunn. 
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In 1837, Tottenham was the pleasantest of pretty little villages, 
with one long winding street ; neat greens, with ponds and geese 
on them; the famous Bruce castle—famous, presently, less for 
Bruce than for that much more useful personage, Mr. Rowland Hill 
of the Penny Post; the fine old church of All Hallows—described 
in the local history as a ‘ commodious structure, chaste and ele- 
gantly neat’; and here, there, and everywhere—in the High Street, 
on those smiling greens, in shady White Hart Lane and stately 
Bruce Grove—the fat, sober, comfortable houses of many a retired 
City merchant and pious, rich Quaker. 

Near the High Cross there stood—and stand still, something 
degraded from their former uses—two substantial, ivy-covered 
houses, well back from a road long made loud and horrible by every 
modern contrivance for saving time and destroying peace, but then 
a calm and sociable village street, with one of the good Quakers 
ambling to Threadneedle Street, perhaps, on his nag, or a merchant 
driving his wife—deeply bonneted and excited—in their gig to 
buy a wedding cake for a daughter, from Wayte, the celebrated 
confectioner of the City. 

The smaller house was low and rather dark; had a passage for 
a hall, and a panelled dining-room leading out of it; then five 
steps up into a library, with deep window-seats and great book- 
cases filled with serious-looking books. 

Another flight up, there was a drawing-room with old china, 
high-backed chairs, and great magnolias and roses on the carpet ; 
deep window-seats again, and the prettiest view of the pretty, 
busy High Street and the old almshouses: then bedrooms—four- 
post beds, drab wall-papers warranted not to show the dirt, and 
holding it and not showing it some five-and-twenty years; two 
clever pencil sketches of two aunts in profile—or was it the same 
aunt twice over ?—and over the mantelshelf—with two glass- 
shaded ornaments on it—an extraordinary bird’s-eye view of all 
the London churches, with their respective names on labels coming 
out of their spires or towers. The larger bedrooms overlooked 
the garden—from windows carefully made to open only two inches 
at the bottom—and had those narrow black fire-places, with hobs 
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and much fire-irons, carefully constructed so that the fire might 
possibly warm the chimney but never the room. 

The garden was large and square, with high red fruit walls ; 
a glasshouse or two; excellent vegetables and flowers; and a 
lawn with a great mulberry tree on it, positively calling out for 
some one to come and sit under it—a call which was never answered 
in an age which considered sitting in the garden (a) un-British; 
(b) unhealthy ; (c) a waste of time. 

In this house, Richenda Mason and her two sisters had been 
born and educated ; and when she married Robert Ince, her father, 
himself moving with Molly and Emma to salubrious Islington, gave 
it to her as part of her wedding portion. 

Richenda’s mother had died when Richenda, the eldest of her 
children, was but nineteen—a tall girl with rather a hook nose 
like the aunt, or aunts, in the best bedroom; a bright, inquiring 
eye ; a neat bunch of dark curls on each temple; a strong and 
clever mind, and a most deeply warm, faithful and affectionate 
heart. 

Be it said that Richenda was already—carefully trained under 
a wise and gentle mother—an excellent manager, and liked manag- 
ing. Be it said, too, that she had a large share of that quality 
which is called an interest in human nature when observed 
in oneself, and unwarrantable curiosity when detected in other 
people. 

On their mother’s death, Richenda instantly plunged her 
younger sisters ankle-deep into the most abominable little black 
crape trousers; saw to it that her father was as profoundly sable 
as the tailor could make him, and that every chink of light was 
excluded from the house; aye, and took a sad pride—for that 
would do honour to a dear memory—in the excellence of the funeral 
baked meats. Yet, in those few days, her handsome young face 
grew a little thin and worn ; and perhaps the ‘ tears the lids denied ’ 
—because it was her duty to be strong to comfort Papa and her 
sisters—‘ fell dreary on her heart.’ It is certain that that quiet 
little mother—from whom her daughter inherited the devotion to 
duty, but hardly the sweetness and meekness—remained a force 
and a living devotion to the end of Richenda’s own long life. 

She applied herself at once to the household management with 
such youthful zeal and thoroughness—her aquiline nose preceding 
her charming face and keen eyes round every corner into every nook 
and cranny in the house—that old Martha, who had been cook in the 
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family for twenty years, gave notice immediately, and only recalled 
it because her heart was soft and her master visibly distressed. 

As he sat over his wine in the evening, Richenda, in the slippery 
leather chair on the other side of the firelit hearth, peeling walnuts 
for him, was deeply moved and grateful to him for generously and 
generically observing only that Richie would find as she went on in 
life that there were times when to be a little blind was as useful and 
as justifiable as to be sharp to see; and that it was not fair to 
expect in other people a perfection not in ourselves. 

That was a hard lesson for Richenda, with her quick penetra- 
tions and eager, high standards; and she was learning it, with 
difficulty, all her life. 

Her official education was supposed to be over by this time ; 
but she sat in the library for two hours every day, conscientiously 
and thoroughly immersed in the stodgiest history ; so that Emma, 
who was pretty, delicate, and a little lackadaisical, said rather 
pettishly : ‘I don’t believe women can understand those things,’ 
meaning, as one woman could not, the others ought not; while 
Molly, who was sweet and round and highly practical, shook her 
engaging head and curls in wonder at so much erudition, and ‘ went 
on cutting "—oranges for marmalade. 

Richenda was no whit less competent over the marmalade than 
Molly. If she did not think housekeeping the whole duty of 
woman, she knew it was her chief duty, and brought to bear upon 
it her admirable good sense. 

She did not play and sing herself, as almost all young women 
tried to do then, but she sat in the room, acting propriety quite 
sternly, with one eye on her netting and the other on her sisters, 
trilling amazingly with the singing master; and felt there had 
been a general débdcle of the convenances when he positively laid 
his heart and lute (in the shape of a note which Richenda took 
quite unsuspectingly, thinking it was the bill) at the chaperon’s 
sandalled feet. 

With an independence then very unusual, Richenda decided to 
keep the episode to herself; so the lessons perforce continued. 
Molly and Emma trilled and quavered ; a rejected hand beat time ; 
and the chaperon stuck to her guns, her netting and her duty, 
looking excessively determined, and sitting bolt upright on a 
straight-backed needle-worked chair in the farthest corner of the 
room. 

Richenda was twenty when she first saw Robert Ince. Nothing 
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more engaging than Robert at four-and-twenty—no one ever called 
him Robert except legal documents and, once, an irate father, of 
malice prepense, when he paid his debts. Everybody smiled when 
they even spoke of him—and there is no higher testimony to popu- 
larity. He was perfectly lively, natural and simple; with auburn 
hair, the fresh colour that goes with it, features sufficiently good, 
and a very neat leg of which he was rather proud. He sang an 
excellent after-dinner song—leaning back in his chair by the dinner- 
table—to no accompaniment: or, in the drawing-room, to any- 
body’s accompaniment. He was not only good-natured, but really 
unselfish and kind-hearted. He did as much work as he must, and 
enjoyed himself all he could. The well-brought-up miss he sat next 
to at dinner, and the forbidding old dowager in a turban on the other 
side of him, the chambermaids at inns, the clients—fair and unfair— 
who came to him on business (he was a solicitor, and had inherited 
an excellent connexion), all loved him: and he fell in love with 
them all. 

‘ Passez lui,’ wrote Madame de Levien of Sainte-Aulaire, 
son air galant et papillon auprés de femmes. He cannot help it.’ 

It was at a fat dinner-party in White Hart Lane—Richenda’s 
first dinner-party—that she met him. 

In those days there was plenty of time to fall in love, and out 
again, between the soup—that lovely, solid soup, in which, with 
a very little encouragement, the ladle would have stood upright— 
and the dessert, of which fruit was only a first course, and a third 
and last was a large helping of guava jelly and a stout slice of cake. 
Only to-night, Robert could not get out again. The exquisite soft 
young cheek, which was all he could catch sight of as Richenda 
talked to the apoplectic old gentleman with a many-wreathed stock, 
on her other side, vanquished him completely. It was the fashion 
then for the young woman to be simpering and coy ; and if by chance 
she had any sense, to conceal it—man thinking, or being supposed 
to think, her silliness a graceful acknowledgment of his superiority. 

But Richenda was a clever young woman, as she was a clever 
old one, without shame and without vanity. The lovely eyes she 
turned presently on Ince were completely honest and true. There 
was a kind of noble simplicity about her : she said what she thought, 
rather than what she thought Ince would like to hear. He was him- 
self of a disposition generous and modest: so, whereas at the tur- 
bot and lobster sauce he was only in love with the soft shadows dark 
curls on the temple made on a lovely profile, and the contrast of 
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the black velvet ribbon (on which hung the family locket shared by 
Richenda and Molly) to the slight white neck, by the creams and 
jellies he was devoting himself—how devotedly he knew how to do 
it !—to a thoughtful and delightful companion. 

As for Richenda, Ince was really rather witty, and Richie, 
having none herself, loved wit—as a plain woman over-estimates 
the power of beauty. She loved to laugh too—almost all the world 
does. And then always there was the handsome face, auburn head, 
and blue eyes close to hers : and she was twenty years old. 

At the end of the evening—it being one of those delightful, 
murky, raw ones common to late November—Ince discovered it to be 
irresistibly tempting for a walk, and accompanied her and her father 
back to the High Cross—with Richenda’s slim satin slippers in the 
breast-pocket of a great-coat. He pretended to have forgotten where 
he had put them, and would call and leave them to-morrow morning ; 
and laughed to himself at his own discomfiture when Richenda, who 
had not seen the ruse, and was by no means minded to lose her best 
shoes which she had made herself, observed with directness that 
she saw them peeping from the pocket at that very moment. 

Still, it was that same practical Richenda who, that night, 
though the hour was eleven, as she knelt by the great mahogany 
wardrobe and filled the little sleeves of her muslin party frock 
with tissue paper, lapsed into a long dream. The next day, though 
she conscientiously remembered to tell Emma not to poke, and did 
not forget one of the fifteen ingredients for the pickles she and 
Molly were making, the dream took her again ; made the clever eyes 
liquid and lovely, and softened the whole acute face into something 
for which handsome—the word its critics applied, not unjustly as 
a rule, to her beauty—was a cold word. 

Presently, her father—who liked Ince, and if he had not would of 
been of the general opinion of that day that it was better for a woman 
to marry anyone than no one—invited him to dine. Ince was as 
familiar with the whole party in as many minutes as the ordinary 

conventional young man would have been in weeks. He sang one of 
those sugary, tinkling ballads of Thomas Haynes Bayly, mated to 
the music fit for it, and Richenda, who really knew good from bad, 
heard the singer, not the song; and presently, when Ince was 
laughing with Molly and Emma, sat a little apart over some lace- 
work, and sometimes raised her beautiful head and looked up for a 
second at Ince, and smiled. 
Even in those stay-at-home days, when a young woman only 
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went out when the weather could be warranted indestructible to 
little boots of cloth or satin, if a young man neglected his avoca- 
tion and hung about the High Cross long enough, he was certain 
to see the Misses Mason emerge from the low, ivied house in winter 
cloaks and bonnets, going to make a morning call or visit a shop. 
When Ince, with a surprised air, had joined them, Molly, full of 
a fellow-feeling because of Charles—there was already a Charles on 
her innocent horoscope—generally remembered to have forgotten 
something in the house; while Ince discovered he could tire out 
delicate Emma in ten minutes if he set the pace, so that she pleaded 
to rest on the wooden stool under the string of hams in Mrs. Brown’s 
shop, while Ince and Richenda pursued the errand alone. 

In 1837, too, one could still lose oneself in the fields and woods 
round Tottenham, if one wanted to: and for a young man to pay 
a morning call lasting two hours, and to spend it holding skeins of 
silk for the young women of the house, did not lay him open to a 
charge of effeminacy. Ince did such things excellently. Emma 
was nearly always resting her weak spine on the schoolroom back- 
board. Molly retired to a bedroom of an Arctic temperature, and 
wrote—in pencil, ink was forbidden in bedrooms—to Charles— 
“Dear Charles . . . I hope I am not doing wrong in leaving Mr. 
Ince with Richie, for he has not yet spoken to Papa, as he ought to. 
I do not think he is so steady as you are; but you know Richie is 
always so self-confident.’ 

And in the library, with the grim old books looking on, Ince 
had dropped the skein on the floor, and was talking eagerly with 
his elbows on the table and his engaging face close to Richenda’s ; 
while she still held the ball of silk absently in her hand, and listened, 
as if she heard music. 

Ince spoke to Papa that night, as he ought to. Coming to see 
Richie much more often than strict convenance allowed, he would 
find her, perhaps, mentally cutting and fitting their new carpets, 
with a pencil at her lips and mathematics in her eye: would take 
the fingers with the pencil in them in his warm grasp, and laugh at 
her absorption in her face, till the smile broke on it like the sun on 
a grave day, and she laid her cheek against his and sighed, in an 
exquisite content. 

Nothing tangible remains of the marriage of Richenda and 
Robert except the bill of the wedding feast from the famous Mr. 
Wayte—‘ Déjeuner, Dinner, Dessert with Ices, at 25s. a head, 
621. 10s., settled by check ’—with a decent haste ; and the brocaded 
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waistcoat Robert wore on the great occasion, which, becoming 
shortly too tight for him, Richenda put by in lavender in the hope 
—evidently disappointed—he would grow slim again. 

By the time the honeymoon was over—it had been spent at 
Brighton, admiring the Pavilion—Mason and the younger girls 
were settled at Islington. The new carpets had been fitted into 
the High Cross corners: left there, as relics, were the great 
bookcases in the library and the china cupboards let into the 
drawing-room wall: the two aunts—or the one aunt, duplicated— 
in the best bedroom: anda vast family four-poster with splendid 
carved black oak posts and thick, dark curtains like a pall—the 
whole apt to remind one of a tomb, and such reminder taken to be 
by no means unwholesome. 

Richenda arranged and settled the house with great industry 
and vigour—not as people do now, with a view to improvements 
and alteration every few years, but finally, unalterably, and for 
ever—and then began her life. 

When she had seen Ince mount his cob at the door at nine 
o’clock every morning and ride Citywards—the High Cross was 
considered by the local history and the inhabitants of Tottenham 
as ‘ the most eligible place of residence on account of its contiguity 
to the Metropolis ’—she devoted herself with a great zeal and 
acumen to matters domestic : and though she tried conscientiously 
to remember what Papa and Shakespeare had said about mercy 
tempering justice, turned out a race of excellent servants not the 
less. 

In these early days, Ince and Richenda enjoyed entertaining— 
principally evening whist parties—which meant a lovely supper of 
lobsters, pork pies, and creams with pieces of preserved ginger 
and cherries welded into them, and all Richenda’s attention and 
cleverness for the first few hours of the day. 

Then, she was in duty bound to tie herself into her beaver 
bonnet and warm pelisse and return the wedding visits. 

A snug, smug, well-to-do and most respectable society had 
Tottenham in those days. One can fancy Richenda—with her 
aquiline nose, as ever, slightly preceding her—being ushered into 
those solid, stiff rooms; her eye exactly noting the new tabaret 
curtains and satinwood furniture, and, presently, as she sipped 
the inevitable sherry of the morning call, the gown and disposition 
of her hostess. Though she evinced that interest in human nature, 
which always characterised her, she could and would have talked 
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of better things than her neighbours’ clothes and foibles if the 
other women could have talked them with her. But the Richenda 
who had been wise enough to spend a sum an uncle had given 
her as a wedding gift on long-desired books, was also wise 
enough never to obtrude a taste which might seem a reflection 
on her fellow-woman’s want of it, and kept to a common 
ground. 

If it was Richenda—and it was—who listened with an immense 
amount of that interest—which is nearly, or quite, pleasure—to 
the stories of the curate’s silly little wife’s mismanagement of an 
infinitesimal income, it was Richenda who (in a cooking apron, 
with her best bonnet left in the curate’s dusty parlour, prudently 
covered with a handkerchief) taught the wife to make the most 
rigorously plain cakes, and to fill the curate to the brim on soup for 
which not one single pennyworth of bones had been purchased from 
the butcher. Mrs. Travers, who had thought it charming to be 
incompetent and die-away, never thought so with Richenda’s steady 
glance on her: at first—perhaps not quite unjustly—considered 
young Mrs. Ince very interfering ; and at last became her devoted 
and grateful friend. If she chattered about what Richenda had 
done for her, not one word as to the disgraceful condition of the 
Travers’ saucepans, and the awful waste revealed by their bread- 
pan, ever passed Richenda’s honourable lips. 

After the visits, and a light lunch brought into the library 
on a tray, Richenda, sternly turning away her eyes from the books 
in the case, sat down to plain needlework. She would have been 
ashamed of herself indeed, if every item in her linen cupboard had not 
been as well known to her as a relation, or if any needle but hers 
had made Ince’s shirts. What fond and happy thoughts she sewed 
into them, as she sat dutifully working for two hours precisely by 
the clock: then, catching sight from the window of Mrs. Travers 
being driven by her neighbours, the Smiths, in the direction of 
London, made a mental note to ask Mrs. Travers why they were 
going, what they did when they got there, and at what hour 
they came back. 

At two, Richenda might read. She read biography, philosophy, 
history—her mind was so energetic and acquisitive that the dullest 
style, and six volumes of it, hardly daunted her. She wanted 
to know. For mental recreation, she had been brought up on 
*‘ Annuals’ bound in red silk and the soft sawder of Mrs. Hemans’ 
poetry, with the natural, unfortunate result that, having the taste 
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of that mawkish sweet-stuff always in her mouth, she never after- 
wards cared for any but the plain bread of literature. Having a 
perfectly well-balanced mind, besides a natural love of pretty 
clothes, it was only once she fell into the error of spending her 
pin-money on books; and so found herself at the beginning of a 
winter season with an old, plain shawl, when all the other women 
had new ones thick in embroideries and patterns. Behold Mrs. 
Ince, therefore, sitting up in bed on the cold winter mornings by 
the sleeping Robert’s side and the light of a sperm candle, stitching 
diligently ; and presently tripping to church, embroidered and 
fashionable, and having in her bookcase the newly published 
‘ French Revolution ’ of Mr. Carlyle as well. 

Ince subscribed to the ‘Edinburgh’ for her as a birthday 
present—the ‘ Edinburgh’ which had Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, and 
Brougham as its contributors, and which Bob, with that candour 
which made him so engaging, said he would not read for any money 
himself. But as he sat at his wine after their five o’clock dinner, 
when the candles threw their pleasant flicker on the dark panelled 
walls, with his wife opposite and her beautiful face most eager and 
intelligent, he liked to hear her tell him of what she had read ; 
pushed aside his glass, came over to her, pulled her curls a little, 
and said: ‘ You’re such a deuced clever woman, Richie!’ and 
Richie shook her head and laughed, and laid her cheek against 
his. Whether she were a clever woman or no, she was a very 
happy one, which is more rare and difficult. 

At eight o’clock, three other young couples perhaps, would come 
to tea, whist and supper. There was much more setting to partners, 
in those conventional days, before friendship than there is now, 
but when the chassées and croisées were over, the friendships, surely, 
were cosier and the meetings more frequent. 

If it was not whist and supper, it was music and supper—at 
home or abroad. Ince was more popular than his wife, who was 
beautiful, certainly, but serious and of direct speech ; while he had 
much of that wit qui sert d tout et ne suffit a rien, and is a most 
delightful asset at a dinner-party. 

Richenda never forgot those walks home after the party was 
over, under the frosty, clear shining of the stars, through the 
friendly old winding High Street—when Bob had tucked the slim 
slippers into his pocket and the slim arm under his, and put her 
hand with his own into his great pocket for warmth, and looked 
down, gay and irresistible, into the hooded face at his side. 
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Richie made such poignant, sensible criticisms too, on the dinner 
and the diners: never envious or carping strictures, because 
she had no littleness in her; but opinions thoughtful and 
shrewd, to which Bob listened, with a ‘By Jove! Richie, you’re 
right.’ 

When they were home, Richenda, with the hood thrown back, 
concocted one of those amazing ‘ nightcaps’ of wines and spirits, 
which people then absorbed with perfect impunity, and which has 
survived in her recipe book, with the pencil note appended, ‘A 
great favourite with dear Bob.’ 

She had been married, and the happiest woman in the world, 
for about six months, when, having unpacked some stores rather 
late one afternoon in the dining-room, she was removing them to 
her store-cupboard, and, passing the pantry, saw, or felt for the 
moment certain she saw, Ince with his hand beneath the engaging 
chin of Susan, the parlourmaid. Richenda went perfectly straight 
on to put away the rice and the sugar. She was dressing for dinner 
when Ince came into their room, kissed her, and told her the news 
of the day. At dinner, he was his easy, pleasant self; and Susan 
waited demurely as usual. Richenda was perhaps a little silent ; 
and Ince, whom kindness of heart made observant, asked her if she 
had a headache. A couple of friends came in to whist and supper. 
By the end of the evening, Richenda had almost persuaded herself 
her senses had played her false, and put the episode away at the 
back of her mind so resolutely that she almost forgot it. Then 
Susan developed an expensive taste for breaking china, and had to 
be sent away. When Richenda told Ince of the departure, she 
knew instantly and certainly by the expression of his face, that 
she had seen aright. 

On Sunday mornings, Ince and Richenda went always, in their 
best clothes—and arm-in-arm, after universal custom—to All 
Hallows Church. They had a lovely pew—Ince had just had it 
re-upholstered in blue watered moreen—in that west gallery with 
which the piety and bad taste of the faithful had recently dis- 
figured the church. From it there was a beautiful view of the 
rest of the congregation, which was much more stimulating than 
being shut up in a curtained loose box on the ground floor, with no 
view of anything but the opposite devotee. 

The Blue School—little charity girls clothed in blue—attended 
All Haliows, and at one of them—a round, dimpling thing about 
six—Ince used sometimes to wink in the Psalms, for the pleasure 
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of seeing her cheerful fat face grow scarlet’ with suppressed laughter, 
and also of hearing Richenda say, sotto voce, with a gleam in her 
serious and lovely eyes, ‘ Robert, don’t be so wicked!’ Presently, 
the prim, acidulated Blue School schoolmistress of fifty was re- 
placed by a pretty little person about half that age: and in the 
sermon one day—Richie listened most attentively to sermons, and 
would have thought it presumptuous to find them bad—she saw 
Ince and little Miss Brown exchange an understanding look. To 
Richenda’s direct and honourable nature there was something 
besmirching in playing the spy. She looked in the direction of 
Miss Brown in service time no more. When one day Lady George— 
the great lady of the place, the widow of a knighted alderman— 
called on her and observed that Miss Brown was rather too young 
and pretty for her post, and she was sure—with the faintest inflec- 
tion on the title—Mrs. Ince would be of her opinion, there was that 
in the eyes Richenda lifted to the guest which effectually warned 
her to say no more. 

Soon after Molly’s marriage—to Charles, who was in Corn, and a 
most excellent and pigheaded young man—Richenda and Ince had 
their first, and last, serious quarrel. Its occasion does not matter. 
Even to recall its sordid details seemed to Richenda a defiling thing. 
At the time, she thought even her bitter and clever tongue (she knew 
it could be clever and bitter both) had spared him too much ; and, 
long after, that she had been too hard. ‘ Passez lui . . . son air 
galant et papillon auprés de femmes. He cannot help it.’ At the 
moment, she would have scorned to admit such an excuse, but in the 
wisdom of her old age it seemed to her there had been a sort of truth 
in it. No man ever repented better than Robert. His contrition 
and humility were absolutely genuine; and his blue eyes had a 
cloud over them many days. 

When the kind-hearted old muddler who served the High Cross 
as a doctor was called in to see Mrs. Ince, and pronounced her to be 
suffering from a fever produced by Ince having inadvertently left 
their bedroom window open a quarter of an inch on a balmy May 
night, Ince knew very well her sufferings were not physical in origin. 

He was the kindest and most attentive sick nurse, and would 
willingly have entirely abandoned his work, but that that would 
have greatly distressed the patient. So he only returned from it 
an hour earlier than usual, and ran straight up to the spotless, neat 
and rather gaunt bedroom, with its large, dark mahogany furniture, 
and outlook on the garden, where Richie lay—thinking. 
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Mrs. Glasse and the household books were by her pillow. She 
was the sort of character who would only—who, in point of fact, 
did only—renounce her duties at the bidding of death. And now 
she was so little dying that when Ince brought her up her beef-tea, 
she sent down by him such severe messages to the cook for having 
over-peppered it, that the good-natured Bob, thinking the reproofs 
over-peppered too, considerately watered them on the way down- 
stairs. Richenda could hear his pleasant tones in the kitchen, and 
was ashamed of herself for remembering that the cook was not an 
ill-looking young woman. 

Then Ince sat on the end of the bed and read aloud to the 
invalid that “‘ Edinburgh’ where, if Sydney Smith was invariably 
amusing, most of the other contributors invariably were not. 

Was Richenda always listening ? He could not be sure. If she 
expressed an anxiety lest the spring sun should be spoiling the new 
wool-work cushions in the drawing-room, he ran down at once to 
turn them on their backs. He knew she liked news of her fellow 
mortals, and brought all the Tottenham on dits. And the invalid, 
sitting up now, propped with pillows, needleworking, looked up 
with a great deal of interest, asked a great many questions, and 
made some trenchant criticisms. She was better. 

Yet it was an older and a graver Richenda who came down, 
presently, recovered : a Richenda who, in those long, quiet hours 
upstairs—with the distant sounds of the maids at their work, and 
the fat, solemn tick of the grandfather clock in the hall as accom- 
paniment to her thoughts—had seen life steadily, and seen it 
whole: had resolved, since she had taken for worse, as for better, 
to make the best of bad, and, where no best was, to bear the 
worst, loyal and silent. 

Since their quarrel, she and Ince had never spoken of it, or its 
cause. On the first night she came down to dinner, in the drawing- 
room, after tea, she was mending a piece of the china Susan had 
broken, when Ince, who had been watching her and had observed 
perhaps that she was thinner and changed, leant forward, put a 
hand on her busy ones, and said ruefully: ‘ Richie! I’m a bad lot. 
You'd better give up caring for me.’ 

And Richenda, raising her deep eyes, answered simply: ‘ But 
you see, Bob, I can’t.’ That was her history, in brief. 

Charles and Molly came to stay shortly. Charles disagreed 
with Molly in the matter of not liking Ince; whereas he 
and Richenda sparred at once, Charles strongly objecting 
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to women having opinions, except those he had meted out 
to them himself. 

\\{ Richenda had already made a culte of Napoleon—out of the few 
memoirs and histories then available had reconstructed for herself 
the amazing and dominant personality of him whom Goethe de- 
clared to be the greatest understanding the world has ever seen; 
while the worthy Charles simply hated with all the Briton’s intensity 
—of ignorance. When Richenda said, with a heightened colour, and 
certainly rather firmly, “ Anyhow, you must admit he was a genius,’ 
Charles growled, ‘So is the devil! I suppose you admire him 2?’ 
Molly placed her sandalled foot firmly on Charles’ underneath the 
table ; Ince soothingly agreed with both parties; and Richenda, 
with some dignity, rose and proposed to Molly an adjournment to 
the drawing-room. 

That night when Charles came up to bed, Molly put her dear 
little head, tied up in a dear little nightcap, through the curtains 
of the four-poster, and said in a weighty sotto voce: ‘ Charles, I 
don’t think poor old Richie is very happy,’ and Charles—who had 
been sorely wounded, at Waterloo—replied firmly: ‘She is an 
exceedingly self-opinionated young woman,’ as if she had thus 
forfeited the right to enjoy life. 

She was not self-opinionated, all the same. She was only using 
what the gods still left her—and they had taken much away. 

She knew now that Ince would find a Helen in every woman ; 
and that all Tottenham laughed—tolerantly enough—at his weak- 
ness ; or, worse, pitied his wife: and Tottenham was her world. 
Her pride had many wounds ; but the deepest was that when Ince 
returned to her, as he always did, slipped that easy arm about her 
waist, put his handsome face to her grave one, she knew she was 
still fool enough to adore him ; and, with a sigh from the depth of 
her life, yielded and forgave. 

When Richenda was about thirty years old—an age at which 
women then began to make every preparation for senile decay—her 
father died ; and Emma married and went to live in Devonshire. 
Three or four years later, after the birth of two little girls, she fell 
into a decline, and sent for Richenda. Emma had been of the 
opinion that Richenda had been hard on her in her girlhood. Perhaps 
she had. It had not been easy to her to make due allowance for 
the weakness of Emma’s health or the weakness of Emma’s character. 
Well, she was not hard now; only most steadfast, sensible and 
devoted. She slept in Emma’s room by night, ready to get up at 
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the faintest whisper from the invalid, and to come down to breakfast 
in the morning to cheer Carew, Emma’s husband—a delicate man, 
who gave way openly to despondency. 

In the daytime she saw to the babies, and kept that very pene- 
trating eye on the cook and the housemaids; and if that eye was 
still, as in old days, extreme to mark what was done amiss, well, 
cooks and housemaids are, or were, replaceable; and Richenda 
replaced them. It was soon not only Emma who entirely 
depended on her, but Carew himself. 

To a brief, delusive spell of better health, when Richenda 
went back to Ince and Tottenham, belongs a little, faded letter 
still extant (with the broken seal obliterating some of the words) 
wherein poor Emma prayed that her own little girls might one day 
show to Richenda, in her need, the strong devotion and comfort she 
had given their mother. 

When Emma died, Richenda took the children back to the High 
Cross with her for a long visit, leaving Carew in charge of his sister, 
and offending the sister by telling her plainly that it was her duty 
to prevent George marrying again—foolishly and in haste. 

Richenda, who would have given to a child of her own all the 
noblest of her heart and soul, had not that natural love for all soft, 
helpless things which characterises many women and the best of men. 

It was Ince who had a childy way with children ; who sang ‘ Mrs. 
Bond’ to the delight of the two small creatures on footstools in 
front of him ; who made the loveliest old man out of the orange at 
dessert, and polished up the pennies to shine like gold before he 
presented them. Whereas Richenda applied the Catechism and The 
Guide to Knowledge (‘ Q. Who principally use slates? A. Young 
persons to cypher on,’ proceeding to queries on the origin of camphor 
and ham-frills) ; and was busy fitting Bertha and Florence with a 
mental and moral backbone, which, with their parentage, was not an 
easy task, nor one calculated to make the fitter engaging. 

When the children left, Uncle Bob good-humouredly remembered 
them on birthdays with a comic letter and half-a-crown : Richenda 
chose nurses and governesses for them; went down to Devon- 
shire to see if those persons were really the paragons of virtue 
and learning they had represented themselves ; gave Carew very 
sound advice on the duty of parents—ignoring the fact that he was 
a parent and she was not—and insisted on it being taken. ‘The 
children were so close to her strong heart at last—and presently 
those children’s children—that they saved her old age from what 
is old age indeed—no one for whom to hope and plan. 
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When Richenda was about fifty years old—rather sternly hand- 
some now, with her grey hair and marked features—Ince fell into 
ill-health. Richenda had made a far more exigeant invalid than 
he did. If the beef-tea was over-peppered, he always good- 
naturedly declared it delicious; and half a dozen times a day 
caught Richie’s hand to thank her for all her care and trouble, 
and held it affectionately. Yet, sitting by his side through the 
long nights when he was dying, with only the tick of that old 
clock in the hall and the sighing of the wet wind outside to 
break the stillness, Richenda, watching him, knew, if he were 
restored to her, Robert old would be as Robert young. 

Simple Molly was surprised at the silent passion of her sister’s 
grief for his death. But Richenda had not had that happiness 
which, even when it is lost, is happiness still. 

After the funeral, Hewins, Ince’s old clerk, came down to 
Tottenham, and explained to Mrs. Ince the condition of her finan- 
cial affairs. Richenda had been brought up in an age when it was 
considered distinctly unfeminine for a woman to know the difference 
between capital and income ; but her strong natural sagacity had 
long discounted that folly in her education. Old Hewins, sorting 
the papers, hinted that the business would have done better if 
Mr. Robert had attended to it more closely ; and Richenda’s eyes, 
meeting his, brought him sternly back from what might have been 
to what was. 

Well, there was enough for her to continue living in the house 
where she had been born. But there would be small superfluity. 

When time had closed a little the wounds it had made in her 
heart, she took up her life again, full of a strong old energy. 

The household still had its morning share of care and attention : 
and every day Richenda, leaning now on a stick which increasing 
feebleness soon made a necessity, went out and looked attentively 
round the garden. Jones, the gardener, who had backed himself at 
the alehouse to get the better of any woman, was speedily worsted 
by his mistress buying half a dozen books on gardening, and being 
so much more than a match for him on his own subject that when he 
heard the tap of the stick and her slow tread on the path, he felt 
a worm and no man, and in time actually gave up selling the grapes 
and the vegetables for his own benefit. Within, the house took 
more and more the character of its owner; had something in its 
old-fashioned, grave air that spoke of duty difficult to do, and 
done ; and something, too, of steady, industrious peace. 

Mrs. Ince would still have liked to pay visits in the forenoon 
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but that she soon had another use for her money than hiring a 
carriage. When her friends came to see her, she still asked them the 
most penetrating questions: one of them said when the call was 
over she felt as if she had been before the Grand Inquisitor and her 
very soul had been rifled. Yet, when she fell on evil days, it was 
Madam Richenda who helped her to earn her own living by teaching 
her French—pronounced certainly with a cruelly British accent— 
and the old teacher’s interest and energy shamed the feeble pupil 
a dozen times during the lesson back to industry and attention. 

Bertha and Florence, by this time, were grown up and married 
—not too wisely. Their aunt, having spoken her mind once on these 
marriages, in vain, sealed her old lips for ever ; and, seeing no chance 
of their parents doing it for them, began laying by for great-nieces 
and nephews. 

It seemed but a little while before they were staying with her 
in that dim, sober old house, as their mothers had done before them : 
sitting on footstools hemming dusters, under Great-Aunt Richie’s 
still bright and critical eye ; or stopping dead in the middle of the 
Duty towards my Neighbour—with their hands behind their backs— 
on Sunday afternoons. 

One of them declared that when she arrived on the first visit 
to the High Cross which she made alone—aged thirteen—her great- 
aunt introduced her to the awful solemnity of the best bedroom, by 
saying—rather out of breath, coming upstairs being now a great 
effort to her—* Your great-great-grandfather died in this bed, my 
dear, and your great-great-aunt Julia,’ as if it recommended it. 
Yet, though Thirteen was a timid thing, and lay awake all night 
seeing great-great ghosts in the corners, between her and Richenda 
there sprang up an affinity and a friendship. The two sat very 
companionably over their books and the pretty old china and silver 
of the tea-table, in the upstairs drawing-room with its faded chintzes, 
of an evening; and Great-Aunt Richenda told Thirteen about her 
Grandmother Emma—there was a little water-colour painting of 
her in an oval frame on the piano, with her head on her hand, as 
fragile and lovely as a harebell—and then asked many questions 
about Thirteen herself and her sisters. Thirteen knows now how 
many more questions Aunt Richie would have liked, and was too 
wise, to ask ; and how well she kept her own story to her own soul. 

For the last ten years of their lives, she and Madam Molly could 
never meet at all, each being too feeble to get at the other. But 
they wrote weekly, long letters full of the homeliest things—how 
the last batch of marmalade had candied, and if Richenda was of 
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the opinion Molly would do well to turn her Sunday silk—bought 
at the Exhibition of 51—this winter or next ? and breathing always 
the loyalty and affection, the simple, strong character, which 
distinguished them both. 

When Madam Molly killed a pig, she packed up his trotters as a 
memento for Richenda: and Richenda herself superintended 
Jones—by standing over him, leaning on her stick, and watching 
him searchingly—as he made up a hamper of the leaf artichokes 
Molly’s stupid could not grow. Richenda’s stupid said he never 
should have been surprised if his missis had poked him in the back 
with that there old black stick ; and once she did. 

Charles died—still, of course, thoroughly worthy and wrong- 
headed; and Richenda, far away, grieving for her sister, envied 
the gentleness of her tears. 

Soon, Richenda ceased to take her walk in the garden : and then, 
being unable to come downstairs at all, lived entirely in her bed- 
room and the drawing-room which adjoined it. She had her 
books brought in there, and her table and deep chair moved into the 
window. What changes she saw from it! The pretty, friendly 
High Street of her girlhood, where once her quick eye had recognised 
an acquaintance in every passer, was now a thick, black stream of 
toiling humanity. The little old omnibus, jogging up to London 
through pleasant fields and market gardens, was replaced by the 
train, shrieking through slums. Many of the old houses where her 
friends had lived had been pulled down, or debased from their 
former uses ; and the friends had moved to pleasanter neighbour- 
hoods—in this world or the next. The old mulberry tree in the 
garden wept sooty tears now in the autumn mists; and Jones 
attributed all his horticultural failures to the Hatmosphere. 

Yet, as the world rolled on, though its wheels crushed on their 
way much that she had loved and reverenced, the old woman at 
the window was of a mind so just and liberal that she could admit 
that that world moved upwards for ever. 

The enlightened authorities of Oxford and Eton protested against 
railways as certain to demoralise the youth under their care. 
Madam Richenda saw in them from the first a great means of human 
progress ; lived to be proud of trains running every quarter of an hour 
through stations named from Groves and Fields that*were no more, 
and to recommend the spare-room to the nieces, not merely for the 
famous bed, but for the fact that there were only three hours out 
of the twenty-four when. the trams were not plying briskly outside it. 
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Before she ceased to get to church, she had seen the beautiful 
gallery and lovely pews her own money had helped to erect 
destroyed root and branch—not with pleasure, certainly, but with 
a wonderfully tolerant old eye; acknowledged that to reinstate 
David in the place of Tate and Brady was an improvement (which 
many sensible people did not think at all); and, having sat under 
Mr. Travers, who was sure that the bottom of the world would 
fall out if he preached in a surplice, became the generous friend of 
a successor who would have expected the same collapse if he did not. 

Richenda’s relations with the Unseen were not, in fact, dependent 
on such things. The new Travers called on her and read to her : 
she listened with her deep old eyes attentive and considering, and 
thanked him ; and of her own inner life spoke never, for it is the 
weaklings who give their souls into the keeping of others. 

Sometimes, when it was too dark to see book or work any more, 
and too early for Mary to bring the lamp, the old woman would sit— 
thinking ; and for a moment was not old Richenda any more, with 
her face white, wrinkled and witch-like, but a girl, with the deep 
rose-bloom on her young cheeks, and that eager, warm heart ; and 
Ince was slipping his arm about her in his old fashion, and putting 
his rueful, handsome face to hers, and crying ‘ Peccavi ! ’—not for 
wrongs to her honour but for wounding indignities to her pride. 

Well, she would see him again soon; and forgive—and be 
forgiven. . 

But if he were the same Robert, he would:still grieve and hurt 
her ; and if he were a better man, would not be the man she loved. 

Only for a moment that difficulty weighed on her heart. For 
the very old are so near to the other world that it seems sometimes 
that they can see in; and their dim eyes can read solutions for 
which their young ones strained in vain. 

In a few minutes old Richenda rang the hand-bell at her side, 
rather pronouncedly, for the lamp ; for the best of Marys may take 
advantage of a basement and a mistress’ age and deafness if not 
looked after. And when it came, it threw its light on the pleasant 
room, with the china in cabinets; on the highly polished piano 
with the oval picture of pretty Emma; on the house-books, and the 
French biographies, and the Bible—apart a little—on the table 
at Madam’s side; and on the stooping white-headed figure, rather 
huddled in its deep chair, with the old, old, wrinkled, intelligent 
face bent over the book, and the clear strong mind absorbed in it. 


8S. G. TALLENTYRE. 











CAPERCAILLIE. 
BY H. HESKETH PRICHARD. 


ConcERNING the derivation of the word Capercaillie there are 
differences of opinion so well-marked as to claim the distinction of 
a controversy. With regard to the second part of it all are agreed. 
It comes from the Gaelic word cozlle, a wood, but the first offers to 
scholars opportunity for one of those differences of opinion which 
make up in bulk the fascination of philology. 

Cabhar means an old bird, Gabhar means a goat; and in this 
connexion it is interesting to note that Gabhar-athar = the snipe = 
the goat of the air, so called doubtless from its bleating cry; or 
Cabhar-athar = the bird of the air, in which case we get Cabhar-coille 
= Caper-caillie = the bird of the woods. On the other hand the 
word cabhar is by no means idiomatic, and the noun has long passed 
out of use. The Encyclopedia Britannica has it ‘ Cabhar, an old 
man, by metaphor an old bird, which is the old bird of the wood, 
the capercaillie.’ 

That is one view. The other starts at Capull a horse, capull- 
coille = the horse of the woods. In Desc. Reg. Scotiae (1578) we read, 
“In Rossia quoque Louquhabria (Lochaber?) atque aliis montanis 
locis non desunt abietes, in quibus avis quedam rarissima capercalze, 
id est sylvester equus vulgo dictu, frequens sedet, corvo illa quidem 
minor, quae palatum edentium sapore longe gratissimo delinit.’ 

To this derivation I personally incline, since, having weighed 
the evidence, as far as one ignorant of the Gaelic tongue may, I 
agree with him who wrote, ‘ It is called Horse of the Woods because 
of its size, strength and beauty, as compared with other wood birds.’ 
These seem good reasons enough ; so let the mighty bird enjoy his 
high-sounding title. 

The standard work upon the Capercaillie is Harvie Brown’s 
‘ Capercaillie in Scotland,’ a book which it is safe to say will have 
its readers as long as there are sportsmen in this country. Mr. 
Harvie Brown writes :—‘ Of the occurrence of the Capercaillie in 
earlier historic times and prior to the extinction of the species in 
Scotland, there is not much to relate which has not been quoted ; ’ 
but after stating that the bird was known to the ancient Britons 
as Ceiliog Coed, he goes on to assign to Hector Boetius (1526) first 
mention of the species. 
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In Old. Stat. Acct. of Scot. XX. 473, may be found the following 
illuminating and delightful letter written by James VI. to the Earl 
of Tullibardine— JAMES, Right trustie and right well-beloved 
cosen and counsellor, we greet thee well. Albeit our knowledge 
of your dutiful affection to the good of our service and your countrie’s 
credite doeth sufficientlie persuade us that you will earnestlie 
endeavour yourself to express the same be all means in your power ; 
yet there being some things in that behalf requisite, which seem 
not-withstanding of so meane moment as in that regaird, both you 
and others might neglect the same, if our love and care of that our 
native Kingdom made Us not the more to trie their nature and 
necessity, and accordingly to give order for preparation of every 
thing that may in any sort import the honour and credite thereof. 
Which consideration, and the known commoditie yee have to provide, 
Capercaillies and termigantis, have moved Us very earnestlie to 
request you to employ both your oune paines and the travelles of 
your friendis for provision of each kind of the saidis foules, to be 
now and then sent to Us be way of present, be means of our deputy- 
treasurer ; and so as the first sent thereof may meet Us on the 19th 
of April at Durham, and the rest as we shall happen to meet and 
rancounter them in other places on our way from thence to Berwick. 
The raritie of these foules will both make their estimation the more 
pretious, and confirm the good opinion conceaved of the good 
cheare to be had there. For which respectis, not doubting but that 
yee will so much the more earnestlie endeavour yourself to give Us 
good satisfaction anent the premises, as yee will do Us acceptable 
service. We bid you farewell.—At Whitehall, the 14th of Marche, 
1617.’ 

Surely it calls for no great stretch of imagination to picture 
the Earl’s ‘ oune paines’ and ‘the travelles’ of his friends. The 
caper was doubtless even then a wary bird and a lover of the high 
woods, nor were the weapons of the day such as to command 
success. Doubtless the wild hunters who were Tullibardine’s 
clansmen trusted more to snare than missile. This brings us to an 
interesting question. Were wild-fowl such as snipe and woodcock 
much less sophisticated in the days of yore of which we read when 
thousands were taken ? Could such success attend a snare-setter 
of to-day ? 

Another point of interest is raised by the letter of King James. 
Evidently the royal palate recked not of that ‘ turpentiny ’ flavour 
which would probably cause the modern ‘ gun’ to decline with 
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thanks, in the unlikely event of his host offering to have a brace of 
caper ‘ put into the motor.’ 

Of course our ancestors had excellent digestions, and also were 
catholic in their tastes. 

Pages with ready blade, were there 

The mighty meal to carve and share. 
O’er capon, heron-shew and crane, 

And princely peacock’s gilded train, 
And o’er the boarhead, garnished brave, 
And cygnet from St. Mary’s wave, 

O’er ptarmigan and venison 

The priest had spoke his benison. 

This bill of fare gives good evidence of their capabilities, and 
it is highly improbable that capercaillies were absent from that 
groaning board. Except under the title ‘ giant grouse’ no one has 
(as far as I know) succeeded in putting them into poetry. 

And from the pine’s high top brought down 

The Giant Grous, while boastful he displayed 

His breast of varying green, and crow’d and clapp’d 
His glossy wings. 

The date—March the fourteenth—of King James’s letter 
enables us to fill in the subsequent slaying of the capercaillies 
destined for the royal table. The messenger left Whitehall on the 
Ides and rode north. The birds which (we may suppose) arrived 
in Berwick on April 19th may or may not have begun to pair, but 
all shot or taken after almost certainly had, a fact which must have 
rendered the task of the Earl and his friends the easier. 

The caper appears to have been welcomed as an addition to 
the Royal menu on another recorded occasion. From the ‘ Black 
Book of Taymouth’ : To the Right Worshipfull, his much honoured 
friend the Laird of GLENoRQUHY, this—much honoured Sir, 
Immediatelie after the receat of your letter on Saturday, I went 
and shew your capercailizie to the King in his bed-chamber, who 
accepted it weel as a raretie, for he had never seen any of them 
before.’—(Signed) Jo. Dickson. Perth. the 3 of Februar. 1615. 

The question of the distribution of capercaillie in the British Isles 
prior to their temporary extinction is naturally of interest, but it is 
also a matter upon which details are meagre. As early as 1528 
they are mentioned by inference as existing upon the lands of the 
Earl of Atholl, and again in Taylor’s ‘ Visit to the Brea of Marr,’ 
as existing there as well as in Sutherlandshire and other counties. 
It is also quite clear that the birds were to be found in some numbers 
in Ireland, but to attempt to define their range in the one country 
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or the other would be absurd. Their presence is referred to by 
many writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries ; 
but midway through the last the caper had become a very rare 
bird indeed. 

The fact remains that in 1745 the last capers disappeared from 
Strathspey, and about the same time but a few were left near 
Thomastown in Tipperary. Roughly speaking, we may assume 
that in the year 1780 at latest (and probably considerably earlier) 
no caper ‘display’d his breast of varying green’ in woods Irish 
or Scottish. In which country he lingered the longer, who can 
be sure? The evidence on this point is mostly that of authors 
who were born after the disappearance of the last of the capers. 

Let us leave the old breed with a quotation from the Rev. 
L. Shaw who goes more into detail concerning the caper than does 
any other early author : 

* Caperkylie (called also Cock of the Wood) ; in Latin Capricalea, 
as if he infested the goats; but properly in Erse, Capal-coil-ie,— 
the Wood Horse, being the chief fowl in the woods. He resembles 
and is of the size of a turkey-cock, of a dark grey, and red about the 
eyes ; he lodges in bushy fir trees, and is very shy; but the hen, 
which is much less in size, lays her eggs in the heather, where they 
are destroyed by foxes and wild cats, and thereby the Caperkylie 
is become rare. His flesh is tender and delicious, though somewhat 
of a resinous fir taste.’ 

So from the year 1760 until the year 1836 the caper ceased to be 
counted among the game-birds of Britain. During these years the 
shooting of two or three specimens is chronicled ; but, as the best 
authenticated of these took place about 1810, it is more than 
probable that the victims were strayed imported birds. It is of 
course dimly possible that, somewhere in the rugged pine woods, 
a few brace may have survived, but we have no real evidence on the 
point. 

The reason of their extinction in Scotland and Ireland is purely 
a matter of conjecture. On this subject Harvie-Brown writes: 

‘ What appears to be the most likely factors were as follows :— 
The probable destruction of great forest tracts by fire (evidence of 
the destruction of great tracts of forest country are frequently to 
be met with in early history. Thus to get rid of wolves, a large pine 
forest extending from the Western braes of Lochaber to the Black 
Water and Mosses of Rannoch was burned to expel the wolves) . . . 
the cutting down of the same by man as late asthe days of Cromwell, 
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and the wasting away of the forests from natural causes. . . . It 
was not until the beginning of the 18th century that any large 
extent of young wood was planted, nor until the end of the 18th 
century that arboriculture became general in Scotland.’ 

At which we may leave it, and, passing by the years when the 
Giant Grouse was absent from Scottish woods, let us trace the story 
of his restoration. During the first thirty years of the nineteenth 
century certain efforts were made to reintroduce the capercaillie. 
They failed. The birds, which were brought over from Sweden 
in very small numbers, did not thrive. In 1827 Lord Fife imported 
a cock and a hen. The hen died after reaching Montrose Bay. 
The year 1829 saw another importation of a cock and a hen at 
Mar Lodge. This time the hen laid 24 eggs—all addled. 

And now we must let L. Lloyd, the author of delightful works on 
Scandinavia, tell the epic of a success in attaining which he was 
himself largely instrumental : 

‘It is fortunate for the sporting world that the Capercali, after 
the lapse of more than a century, is once more included in the British 
Fauna, and I feel proud in having been a contributor in a small 
degree to so desirable an event... . 

‘For a long while no one would move in the matter, but at 
length in the autumn of 1836 the late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
then recently returned from Taymouth Castle, where he had been . 
much struck with the great capabilities of the woods for the natural- 
isation of the Capercali, took up the affair in good earnest... . 
“Influenced by the desire, in which I am sure you will concur,” so he 
wrote to me, “ to introduce these noble birds into Scotland, coupled 
with that of making Lord Breadalbane some return for his recent 
kindness to me, I request you to procure for his Lordship, at what- 
ever cost, the requisite number.” He at the same time placed his 
head-keeper at my disposal—no slight sacrifice for a Norfolk game 
preserver. It was, indeed, an onerous commission, as prior to this 
time it had been a matter of difficulty to procure even a brace of 
living Capercali in Sweden ; but by distributing placards throughout 
the country offering ample rewards, and by instructing the peasants 
how to knot their snares so as not to kill the birds, my object was 
at length gained, and within a few months of the receipt of the 
Baronet’s letter, twenty-nine Capercali, followed up shortly after- 
wards by twenty more, were on their way from Sweden to Taymouth 
Castle, and with the exception of a single one killed by accident, all 
reached their destination in safety. 
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‘The arrival of this magnificent collection in Scotland created 
quite a sensation; every one was delighted that matters thus far 
had gone well. . . . In September, 1837, not very long after the 
arrival of the twenty-nine, he (Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton) wrote 
me as follows :—‘‘I have just returned from Taymouth, where I 
have been reminded of you very frequently by the Capercali. I 
saw eighteen of them in excellent health and plumage a few days 
ago; the other ten, six hens and four cocks, were turned out, and 
there is reason to hope that they are doing well—so that, thanks 
to your energy in collecting them, Larry’s care in bringing them 
over, and Lord Breadalbane’s anxiety for their welfare, our experi- 
ment is likely, I trust, to succeed ; and Scotland to be re-stocked 
with this noble bird. They are greatly admired by every one, and 
very deep interest is felt about them. . . . Nothing can surpass 
the woods into which they are to be turned out, and the protection 
they will receive,” the writer goes on to say ; “‘ and as Lord Breadal- 
bane’s territory is so large, I hope they will not be disposed to leave 
such excellent quarters.” ’ 

A letter from Lord Breadalbane to Mr. Lloyd dated five years 
later reads as follows: ‘I have great pleasure in informing you 
that the Capercali have thriven most excellently. The experiment 
of putting the eggs under the Grey Hen was attended with perfect 
success, and there are now a goodly number of these birds 
hereabouts.’ 

Mr. Lloyd continues: ‘It is very satisfactory to add that the 
Capercali have subsequently flourished in the Highlands in an 
extraordinary manner. Less than four years ago, indeed (1862), 
Lord Breadalbane himself told me he imagined there were fully 
one thousand of these birds on the Taymouth property. His head 
keeper, moreover, in a letter to a friend estimated them at double 
that number.’ 

Taymouth, however, although it was the first, was not the only 
point at which caper were reintroduced. They were imported at 
Tulliallan and at Lathirsk, but not in Arran where, however, Lord 
Graham killed a cock last year. In 1860 they were ‘ put down’ 
on the hills at Cortachy where they have thriven exceedingly and 
seem to be still increasing. In October, 1911, during the course of 
a short walk with the beaters of some ten minutes’ duration through 
an outlying portion of the woods of Tulloch Hill, we saw no less than 
eleven of the grand birds ; and in the January of this year in driving 
the same hill about thirty were seen (or heard) by the writer, and 
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probably double that number broke back. In 1856, or four years 
before the Cortachy importation, caper were observed at Lindertis, 
near Kirriemuir, 35 miles from Taymouth. Indeed it is from Tay- 
mouth that all the neighbouring country has been re-stocked ; the 
birds have spread mostly east and south to a distance of 50 and 60 
miles and even further. It is said by observers, that the wandering 
or colonising propensity is strongest in the hens, which sometimes 
suddenly appear and settle down in districts where caper are un- 
known. The cocks do not follow until a year or two later, with 
the result that in the springs before their advent the caper hens 
nest with the blackeock. The hybrid is a beautiful and very 
pugnacious bird. 

It is probable that every year sees an advance in the distribution 
of capercaillie, and though in their choice of abode they are very 
arbitrary, yet the rough rule may be laid down that they prefer 
and thrive best upon hillsides having a southern exposure. Their 
lines of demarcation are very clearly marked, and caper will live 
their lives within easy flight and sight of woods which they can 
never be induced to visit, and yet when the spirit seizes them they 
are great wanderers, as is proved by the fact that one was identified 
in Mansion House Road on the outskirts of Edinburgh in May 1876. 

Having now traced the history of the caper from very early 
times, and having seen him flourish, become extinct, be reintro- 
duced and flourish once more, let us consider him as a game-bird, 
an aspect under which I humbly submit that he is neither properly 
appreciated nor at all fairly treated. 

For some reason the caper has been left as nearly outside the 
law as any bird not included under the head of vermin can be. He 
comes in, so to speak, with the crowd under the Wild Birds Protec- 
tion Act, which allows him to be shot from August Ist to the end 
of February, thus giving him but five months protection. This 
lack of protection is a sad mistake; for to permit the murder of 
caper fledgings in August is both senseless and short-sighted. The 
caper hen does not lay her eggs much before the end of May, and— 
as her period of incubation is 26 to 28 days—the young are not 
hatched until the latter end of June. What then of the law that 
permits these immature birds to be shot on August Ist, when 
barely two months old ? And what kind of sport do they give ? 
Young unwieldy bodies rising slowly from thick undergrowth 
present marks which must either be let alone or riddled with shot. 
Of course I am quite aware that the fortunate owners or lessees who 
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have caper on their ground do not permit this sort of thing as a 
general rule. They know too well what a difference a couple of 
months will make to that lumbering mass of feathers. Then he 
will be in beautiful plumage, and, dashing out above the pine trees 
before the beaters, he will probably give the gun who essays him 
as sporting a shot as he can desire, and the chances are—more 
especially if the movements of the said gun are, owing to his 
position, at all cramped or confined—will leave that individual 
wondering how he missed so big a bird so clean. 

But many people have leases of shootings which last only a 
couple of months; more still find it necessary to go south in Sep- 
tember, and in such cases the caper sometimes fare badly. ‘I’ve 
paid for them,’ argues the lessee, ‘so, hang it all! I may as well 
have them,’ and so he does. But it is all a sad pity, and unques- 
tionably a law should be passed protecting caper until the Ist of 
October. Against such a proposal would probably be arrayed the 
quota of keepers and game preservers who believe in destroying 
caper at every opportunity. These people say that caper drive 
away pheasants and black game, and do great harm to the woods. 
In those allegations there is just enough truth to make them 
dangerous, and we will return to a consideration of them later. 

By far the greater number of caper killed each year in Scotland 
are brought to bag when the woods are driven late in the year. It 
is usual to shoot both cocks and hens, and although on some estates 
this is a reasonable policy, upon others it is a mistake. In this 
connexion everything depends upon the lie of the land of the 
estate. In most of the famous caper counties of Scotland there 
is a proportion of wild wooded land, clothing gullies and hillsides, 
which would not repay an organised drive. These places are 
practically sanctuaries to the caper, and where such exist both 
cocks and hens may be shot in the woods of the lower ground without 
damaging the stock too much. But where the woods are of small, 
or comparatively small, extent, and fairly easy of access, the caper 
must be shot in a very discriminating manner, or one fine October 
morning the owner will find that the birds are exterminated on 
his ground. The young caper—for all the strength he may later 
attain—is a weakly thing during his first months of life, and it is 
probable that the hen which rears three chicks. to maturity is doing 
more than average good work. 

In the vast forests of Norway and Sweden the caper seem to 
hold their own fairly well, notwithstanding the toll taken from 
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their numbers by a large variety of creatures of prey. The caper 
hen nesting on the ground has little chance of saving her brood from 
the keen nose of the wandering lynx. Also in Norway a good many 
caper are shot when the snow is deep. At this time of year a hunter 
on ski can cover a large extent of ground, and as he invariably fires 
from long ranges (Kristian Fiskum, the most skilful elk-hunter of 
the Namsos Valley, who annually kills a good many caper, told me 
that he rarely fired under 150 yards) he can, by shooting the birds 
on the lower branches first, sometimes kill three or four without 
moving. But to do this a man needs to be a good shot. On the 
other hand, the woods of Norway are so vast and so continuous, 
that they provide a splendid refuge. No doubt there are large 
quantities of caper in them, though I personally have never seen 
more than nine birds in a day. But the case of Norway is by no 
means on all fours with that of Scotland, and it is, I fear, a fact that 
the spread and increase of our most lordly bird of chase has been 
both hampered and damaged by the actions of the ignorant and 
the narrow-minded. 

It is deeply to be regretted, for what an addition the chance 
of shooting a caper makes to one’s enjoyment of a good day’s 
driving of some dark wood of the North! Not long ago I found 
myself on a high hill facing such a wood. The snow was on the 
ground and all day we had been occupied in driving the pheasants, 
the roe, the caper and the ground-game which inhabited it into the 
last beat. Below me I could see the next gun perched on the sheer 
of the hillside attempting to kick himself a footing, nor was he, so 
far as I could judge, succeeding very well. Above him towered 
the wall of the wood, and I was trying to calculate the distance a 
bird would have to travel between coming over the wood into his 
sight and its attainment of the angle behind him at which it would 
be impossible to shoot. It was not a long space, giving hardly 
time for a snap-shot—no more—and I must say that, looked at from 
my standpoint, the dash of the caper cocks over this space seemed 
to constitute as difficult shooting as I have seen. A woodcock and 
the pheasants flashed out fast enough, but the caper cocks were 
quicker far. Once upon the same hill at the same drive, taken 
however at a different angle, I saw three pheasants coming wide 
of the guns, when a caper-cock rose behind them. On that occasion 
I could not make out as they approached that the caper was the 
faster, but over the valley between the twin hills the flight of the 
larger bird was certainly more direct and swift and purposeful. 
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The caper is a magnificent bird, well worthy of all the law in both 
senses of the word that we can give him. 

I remember one day, to be marked for ever with a red underline 
in the game-book of memory. There was snow on the Norsk hills, 
not deep, but it was freezing and a cold wind was blowing in the 
isolated edges of the forest. One outlying gully—so my hunter 
told me—generally held an elk. As the travelling was very noisy 
owing to the frost, I instructed him to go round and drive the place, 
as it was probable that any animal which might be disturbed would 
seek the lower levels rather than face the gale on the heights. 
Meantime I found a fallen tree, a fir, behind which I ensconced 
myself. The time was late afternoon, and the sun was giving its 
last lights to the desolate upland world before sinking behind the 
forest. It was very, very cold. Looking ahead I saw a raven rise 
from the woods that were being driven by the single beater, and 
go swinging down the wind. A long wait followed, and then one 
by one three cock-caper rose, at first small as bats against the white 
backgrounds, but developing as they came into enormous black 
fowl, which whizzed by me so close that I could see the red in 
their eyes, and even the startled optics themselves. Later, another 
hustled out of a pine and followed them. I had nothing but my 
rifle, and no wish to shoot at any game save elk, but I rarely think 
of capercaillie without seeing again that chill Norwegian sunset 
and the great sudden birds looking so large that they might be 
such fowls as Thor hunted on his journey through Jotunheim. 

I have sometimes heard sportsmen (not themselves averse from 
fledgeling-shooting in August) speak with scorn of the methods of 
caper-shooting so popular in Austria and other continental countries. 
As is well known the caper-cock, which is polygamous, flies in the 
early dawn to the pairing ground and there utters his spel, or love- 
song, and at the same time pufis out his plumage and makes a 
brave challenge. It is then that the hunter attempts to approach 
him. The finest description of what occurs is undoubtedly that 
given by the author of ‘ The Game Birds of Sweden,’ and since for 
clarity and picturesqueness, as well as correct detail, the modern 
may not hope to compete with it, I shall quote : 

‘He [the hunter] should be there,’ we are told, ‘ by the first 
dawn of day, when the Woodcock begins to rode, and the shrill 
notes of the Woodlark (Alauda arborea, Iinn.)—hence called the 
Tjdder klockan, or the Caper-cali-watch—are heard in the forest. 
Here the man listens in profound silence until he hears the spel of 
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the cock, then, for the most part, perched on or near to the top of 
a pine. Sheltering himself as much as possible, behind trees and 
other cover, he stealthily approaches the bird ; but, owing to the 
imperfect daylight and the thickness of the wood, he is often unable 
to see it until close upon it. So long, however, as the first and 
second notes, knappningen and klunden, last, he must remain 
stationary, and, if in an exposed position, immovable as a statue. 
But when the bird’s third note, sisningen, commences, which, as 
said, continues only a very short time—and in the while the bird 
is all but blind and deaf—he takes three or four steps, or rather 
strides, in advance, when he again halts. Should all remain perfectly 
quiet, however, the bird almost immediately recommences its spel, 
and, when it once more comes to sisningen, the man, as before, moves 
forward several steps; and, by thus alternately halting and 
advancing, he, at length, arrives within gunshot of the Capercali, 
whose fate is then soon sealed. 

‘The Capercali during its spel is very watchful ; and the fowler 
must, therefore, be exceedingly guarded in his movements whilst 
thus stealing upon it; and, at such times as the bird is heard, 
although not seen, he should of all things avoid looking about him. 
Want of caution on the part of the fowler in this matter has saved 
the lives of many Capercali. Its eye, indeed, is said to be so piercing 
as more readily to discover the face and hands of the man, if 
they be uncovered, than his person ; and some, therefore, deem it 
advisable, not only to wear gloves, but to hold down the head. 

‘The fowler should also be careful never to advance until the 
sisningen has actually commenced, for an old Capercali cock that 
has previously been persecuted, will, perhaps, when one imagines 
it is on the very point of beginning the last-named note, suddenly 
stop in its spel ; and, if one then advances, will most assuredly take 
wing. When again the man halts after the sisningen, it should be 
in an easy position ; so that, however long he may have to wait 
before the bird recommences its spel, it will not be needful for him 
to change it for another. 

‘During the early part of the spring, when the cock carries on 
his spel quite alone, he runs the greatest risk of his life; but when, 
at an after-period, he is joined by the hens, they act the part of his 
guardian angels. On the least appearance of peril they, to put 
him on his guard, utter a peculiar kind of cackle ; and, should this 
not suffice to attract his attention, one or other of them will straight- 
way fly past the tree on which he is perched, and at times so near 
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him as apparently to strike him with the tip of her wing, which 
unmistakable hint he cannot but comprehend, and, as a conse- 
quence, moves off at once “‘ in the wake ” of his kind monitress. 

‘Happily but few hens, comparatively, are shot at the Lek-stdlle, 
partly because they are more wary than the cock, but chiefly, I 
take it, owing to the fowler having other and better game in view. 
Indeed were a proportionate slaughter to take place amongst them, 
the breed, in parts of Scandinavia, must soon become extinct. 
As it is, the cocks are so ruthlessly shot down during the pairing 
season that a large proportion of the hens are unable to find mates ; 
and hence the number of barren birds (Gall-Hénor) one meets with 
in the forest. Were people to refrain from killing the cocks until 
the spring is well advanced, and pairing for the most part over, no 
great harm would be done, and they might still have ample amuse- 
ment ; for the cocks, especially the young ones, continue, they say, 
to spel until the middle of May, or it may be even longer. 

‘The number of Capercali—of the cocks I speak—that a man 
may thus kill at the Lek-stdlle within a given time depends greatly 
on circumstances. If, for instance, the weather be boisterous, or 
there be a crust on the snow, which in the more northern parts of 
Scandinavia often remains on the ground until late in the spring, 
it may happen that even the most experienced chasseur will hardly 
kill a single bird ina week; but under favourable circumstances, 
on the contrary, a good deal may be done. I myself have known 
more than one man to shoot from five to six of these birds in the 
course of the morning and evening of the same day—but one or 
two is a more usual number. A peasant in the interior, however, 
who knows what he is about and devotes much of his time to the 
purpose, as many do, will probably kill from fifteen to twenty cocks 
in the course of the spring. I was, indeed, assured by an acquaint- 
ance of mine, who resided in the heart of the Wermeland Finn 
Forest, that one particular spring he shot no less than twenty-nine. 
This, in a country where nearly everyone carries a gun, will give 
some idea of the havoc that is thus annually made amongst these 
noble birds. 

‘In the northern parts of Scandinavia the Capercali is generally 
shot at the Lek-stélle with a small pea-rifle, but in the south the 
shot-gun is almost universally used for the purpose. 

‘ Though the Capercali is so large a bird as to be thought impossible 
to miss, it nevertheless not seldom escapes the fowler, even though 
provided with a shot-gun. Several causes contribute to this. 
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In the first place, it is usually very dark when one fires ; secondly, it 
is not always that an unobstructed view of the bird can be obtained ; 
and last, ‘‘ a good dose ” is required to bring it to the ground. 

‘ Accidents, and those of a serious nature, sometimes occur at 
the Lek-stdlle ; for when, at early dawn, the fowler is stealing on the 
Capercali in a bent position, a brother sportsman similarly engaged 
may take him for a bear or other wild beast, and send a ball into his 
body, many instances of which are on record.’ 

As a matter of fact, even in the days when Lloyd wrote the above 
spirited account, caper-shooting at the Lek-stdlle was contrary to 
law in Scandinavia; but at the present time the sport (for sport 
it undoubtedly is) has been brought to a high pitch of excellence 
on the estates of other continental countries. There the cocks, 
having been persecuted upon their pairing-grounds for generations, 
have developed an extraordinary acuteness of sight and hearing, 
so much so that British as well as most native sportsmen rank 
the caper very high as a quarry, not so far indeed behind the 
stalked deer and chamois, and above either of these animals when 
obtained by the watching of some mountain pass to which they 
are driven. 

Certainly no great harm is done to the stock of Capercaillie 
provided that shooting is not carried to extremes (as it never is on 
well-managed estates) until late in the pairing season. Provided 
this rule be rigorously observed it is difficult to imagine any more 
adequate way of killing off the old cocks; and if a light rook-rifle 
be the weapon used, the hunter will find that he deserves any bird 
he is fortunate enough to kill. There is, of course, a natural feeling 
in the Briton against shooting any bird during the spring, but it 
should always be remembered that the old cock-caper is a poly- 
gamist and the very reverse of mindful of any parental feelings. 
He probably does not even remember where the nests of all his wives 
are placed. In any case it must be acknowledged that he who with 
a ‘250 rifle shoots a caper in the pine-dusk of the early dawn as the 
noble bird breaks into his ecstasy, is responsible for a far better 
and more praiseworthy action than he who, in August, puts an 
ounce and sixteenth of No. 6 shot into a skinny fledgeling flapping 
from a bed of bracken only to fall into it again, unfit for food and 
slain long, long, ere his prime. 
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I. 


Some of us have an idea that nobody nowadays knows anything 
of his next-door neighbour, and that to a certain extent civilisation 
shuts us from the sympathy of our fellows. This I hold to be a 
mistake. We may indeed live for years close to people without so 
much as interchanging a ‘Good morning,’ perhaps without even 
learning their names ; yet somehow the comedy and tragedy running 
through their lives is not wholly veiled from curious or sympathetic 
eyes. We can pity, satirise, reproach, admire the strangers who 
live next door to us as much as if they were familiar acquaintances. 

Among the many stories from windows that have impressed me 
at different times, none, perhaps, is better worth chronicling than 
the one I am about to relate. Certainly none has ever so forcibly 
brought home to my mind the inscrutable mysteries running through 
everyday human life. 

From childhood upwards I have known and loved Islington, 
every corner of which was at one time familiar to me. My first 
stay in London, indeed, was in a little street abutting on the New 
River and close to Charles Lamb’s house, parish church, Green, and 
the glittering shop windows of Upper Street. The sombre old 
Canonbury Tower a little farther off, and the rather superior dwell- 
ings round about with their laburnum and lilac trees scenting the 
May air—should I find these if I revisited the scene after so many 
years ? Changed, certainly, would everything be, for I write of the 
days when my first London ‘ sight’ in childish days was that of a 
young radiant queen, wife and mother, opening Parliament. 

The Islington window from which I witnessed so strange a life- 
story in dumb show did not lie within a stone’s throw of Elia’s 
dwelling. Two decades later, no longer a sight-seeing schoolgirl 
but a hard student of ‘men, women and books,’ and already an 
accredited novelist, I often revisited Islington. My quarters were 
now in a much airier neighbourhood, with wide, well-kept streets, and 
not far from Highbury. Folks here did not make ends meet by taking 
in young, poorly paid City men at sixteen shillings a week, which 
included breakfast, supper, and the Sunday dinner. No ‘ Old Clo’’ 
men or Jewish traffickers in left-off clothing paced this street every 
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morning. No ‘ Apartments’ showed from the windows. Ancient 
women in plaid shawls worn to thinness did not here do daily duty 
for a maid-of-all-work. We had, indeed, moved two or three steps 
higher in the social scale. 

Our street at the time was tenanted by households whose in- 
comes might average from two, three, or even four hundred a year— 
people sufficiently easy in circumstances to keep a well-paid servant, 
have good furniture, wear good clothes, and fare, if not sumptuously, 
at least abundantly, all the year round. As soon as winter set in 
bright fires burned on the hearth, lamps were lit, warm curtains 
drawn ; everything to the outsider betokened ease and comfort. 

Of course, life was a struggle to many a head of the family 
here as elsewhere. These small merchants, City clerks, commercial 
travellers, and others, were not all flourishing, not all able to show 
a cheerful countenance as they set off for the City at early morning. 
But for the most part they appeared to be well-to-do, solvent men, 
all rather likely to rise than to descend the upward ladder. 

Proverbs are not always to be accepted as infallible. 

There are certainly cupboards without their skeleton, yet many a 
cupboard does hide one ; also it may be said that most streets have 
a bugbear, a blotch, a moral defacement, and our especial street 
was thus haunted. 

‘ Auntie, auntie,’ the children would call to me, ‘do come and 
look at the man on the doorstep!’ ‘Here comes the man on the 
kerbstone,’ servants were in the habit of saying as they glanced at 
the house opposite. ‘The man on the doorstep has just had his 
dinner,’ and so on. 

Our vis-d-vis neighbours were worthy folks, and evidently in very 
comfortable circumstances. Mr. and Mrs. Brown were a portly, 
good-looking and good-natured pair in robust middle-age. Their 
lads went regularly to a good mercantile school close by: their 
sisters as regularly to a ‘seminary ’ for young ladies in Canonbury 
Place, the elder of them helping her mother at home. Mr. Brown 
was churchwarden at the parish church, and on Sundays the whole 
family without fail attended morning and evening service; on 
returning from the first to find the vagrant awaiting his plateful. 

The man on the doorstep was about twenty-three, of medium 
height, not naturally ill-favoured, and, as far as we could judge, in 
full possession of his faculties. Out-at-elbows, down-at-heel, the 
veriest tatterdemalion imaginable, it was easy to see that he had 
once belonged to the respectable ranks of society ; the clothes he 
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wore had once been good and modish. In fact, as if to heighten 
the irony of his position, he wore for some time—till it almost dropped 
offi—an old tail or dress coat, a silk hat equally dilapidated, patent 
boots and black-cloth trousers. In this or similar garb, in which he 
would be the same, summer or winter, he would haunt our cheery 
street, a spectre never to be got rid of. Weekdays, holidays, Sabbath 
and Christmas Day, Easter Sunday, it was all one to the man on the 
doorstep. Whatever else might be missing, he was sure to be 
there. 

He usually appeared at some hour of meals, as a rule about the 
time of the midday dinner, and we could not help noticing his visits. 
He would hang about the house and make no sign till one of the 
servants—these substantial people kept two—or the younger 
children would come to the garden gate bringing a plate of victuals, 
which he would eat in the sight of passers-by, sitting on the door- 
step or the abutting support of the wall. The house had a nice 
little, well-kept bit of front garden. 

The plate when emptied would be left on the doorstep or kerb- 
stone, whereupon he quietly sauntered down the street with his 
hands in his pockets and a look rather of defiance than of shame or 
despair on his downcast face. 

Sometimes his behaviour would be obstreperous. He would 
go to the front door and stand pulling the bell violently till some- 
body came, either a servant or one of the children. Then an 
altercation would ensue, and only by dint of sixpence or a shilling 
was he bribed to go away. 

Everything concerning him remained dark to the neighbours as 
to ourselves. What had brought this young man to such a depth ? 
Who was he? What claim had he on this eminently respectable 
family ? Why was no effort made to shake him off? Why were 
not the police summoned whenever his violent conduct made us all 
rush to the windows and arrested open-mouthed butcher boys and 
nursemaids ? Above all, why were no steps taken to raise him 
from this abyss of degradation—be rid of him altogether ? 

We were not in an imaginative little world. For the most part 
folks here meddled little with affairs that did not concern them, and 
very rarely showed any exercise of fancy. But that strange figure 
squatting regularly as clockwork on the doorstep did awaken 
hazardry and surmise. The mystery unlocked the most stagnant- 
minded among us. All kinds of solutions from time to time reached 
our ears, 
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Romance and tragedy would hardly be associated with so hum- 
drum and immaculately respectable a household as that of our 
opposite neighbours. 

Yet tales of tragic romance did get aboyt concerning this living 
ghost, this simulacrum of a man. To every British family, of course, 
belongs some seafaring man, some bold skipper or merchant 
captain who has travelled in the Levant or the Spanish Main. And 
to every middle-class family belongs also some unmarried sister or 
cousin who has acted as governess in ‘ foreign parts,’ a term embrac- 
ing every country outside England. And what nineteenth century 
middle-class family was ever without a relation in India—civil 
servant or otherwise ? One day we learned that Mrs. Brown, née 
Smith, had the devil-me-care of a brother who had wedded or 
betrayed some exotic maiden, and that the down-at-heel hanger-on 
was his discarded progeny, the aforesaid captain not having been 
heard of for years. Another time we were assured that a sister of 
the Browns’ had taught English in a French nobleman’s family, 
and of course we all know what Frenchmen are! The man on the 
doorstep certainly was no more Gallic than Oriental in appearance, 
but as he always held his head down no one could swear to physio- 
gnomic particulars. A third explanation of the mystery seemed 
much more plausible. The tatterdemalion was a victim of the 
Indian Mutiny, as a boy placed at school to which certain of the 
elder Browns or Smiths went daily. Orphaned by the Massacre 
of Cawnpore, unidentified as to parentage by the authorities, a 
ne’er-do-well, or maybe his character affected by such reverses, he 
had come to this, a few kind-hearted parents of former schoolfellows 
keeping him from starvation. Now one and all of these contin- 
gencies might have a dramatic finale. The more lively of us made 
up our minds that by a will, made on the high seas, the captain’s 
son would one day come into possession of hoarded-up doubloons 
and piastres, or that we should see a couple of Frenchmen with 
lawyers’ portfolios alight at the door opposite, and that money 
would come to the man standing there in consequence of a deathbed 
repentance, or what really seemed not merely possible but probable, 
even likely, the orphan of Cawnpore would awake to find himself 
the long-lost heir of rich and passionately longing parents. 

One thing all of us firmly believed—sooner or later the mystery 
would be cleared up, and we should learn why the plateful of victuals 
on the kerbstone was never withheld, and why, being given, some 
better form of charity did not follow. 
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II. 


Days,weeks, months passed and nothing extraordinary happened. 
Every morning Mr. Brown and the other City men, our neighbours, 
started for Aldermanbury or Wood Street at the accustomed hour. 
Every morning boys and girls trotted off to school, and every season 
brought its usual street cries and wares—‘ Sweeps, sweeps,’ ‘ Meat, 
meat’ of the cats’-meat man, ‘ Ornaments for your fireside,’ and 
‘ Buy a broom ’ of the gipsy—the salad boy with his garden ‘ Cresses 
and radishes "—later on ‘ Strawberry ripe,’ later still ‘Clear your 
snow away,’ and the rest. 

And unfailingly as these routinists, alike in balmy May, burning 
August and chill November, came the man on the doorstep. For 
him the varying season had evidently no meaning, even Christmas 
Day came as any other. 

But of course monotony was broken from time to time, and one 
day we learned that a gala event was to take place in our street. 
The eldest daughter of our opposite neighbours was to be married, 
and people’s first thoughts were of the man on the doorstep. Would 
Lazarus venture to approach Dives’ door on such an occasion ? 
Would he squat down on the doorstep and eat his plateful of victuals 
in sight of the wedding-party ? Speculation was rife upon this 
subject for days beforehand, and, when the wedding morning 
came, gossips’ minds were busier with the street-haunter than with 
the bride. You see, in spite of what is said to the contrary, next- 
door neighbours of suburban streets do get to know something of 
each other’s affairs, and, without any social intercourse, take lively 
interest in every unusual domestic incident. Alike baptisms, 
weddings, and funerals touch a chord of sympathy. 

I was absent when the wedding-party quitted the house, nor 
did I get back till noon, at the time fixed for the return from church 
and the wedding breakfast. 

A little crowd had, of course, collected to witness the carriages 
drive up; there was the butcher’s boy with his tray, the green- 
grocer with his donkey, the midday postman, besides numerous 
nursemaids with children, and street urchins. Elderly folks, and 
those mindful of propriety like ourselves, eyed the proceedings from 
their windows. 

The wedding company resembled any other. There was the 
bride, attired as even brides in modest spheres of life were then, as 
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now, wont to be, in white silk dress, veil, and orange blossoms. 
There was the bridegroom in spick-and-span frock coat, light grey 
trousers, and pale kid gloves. There was the bride’s mother in 
brand-new grey silk gown and bonnet with a white feather, her portly 
husband looking the picture of prosperity in white waistcoat, on 
which glittered a massive gold chain and dangling seals ; next came 
the young sons, and the daughters—all bridesmaids—and all wearing 
new clothes in honour of the occasion ; lastly, the wedding guests, 
numbering about a score. And sure enough there was our living 
ghost, the phantom in rusty dress-coat and threadbare silk hat ! 

He had not taken up his usual position on the lower step of the 
flight leading from front door to garden path, nor on the kerbstone, 
doubtless a policeman having ejected him. Squatted on a ledge 
of garden wall half a dozen yards off he awaited his plateful. Whilst 
the wedding-party one and all ignored or seemed to ignore his 
presence, he kept his eyes fixed upon them, only listless, sullen 
curiosity traceable in their expression. He waited for a while, and 
as it was summer-time and all the windows were open, soon the 
clatter of knives and forks, the uncorking of champagne bottles, and 
other sounds betokening conviviality, reached not only his ears, 
but our own on the opposite side of the way. Then the noise 
increased, voices growing more and more hilarious, jokes passing 
round, talk and laughter growing louder and more jovial as the 
banquet proceeded. 

This had gone on for half an hour when the patience of the 
suppliant seemed exhausted. He rose with an angry ejaculation, 
and going boldly up the front steps pulled the bell with such violence 
that the peal must have disturbed even the noisy wedding guests. 
Anyhow, it had the desired effect. With all expeditiousness a 
maidservant now appeared, impatiently thrust a plateful into his 
hands and went away, slamming the door in his face. He eyed the 
plate narrowly, and sitting down ate as usual. What the meal 
consisted of on his sister’s wedding day I could not see, but after 
a while I noticed the front door open once more. The same maid, 
assuring herself that he was still there, then descended the steps and 
without a word put a small paper bag beside him, presumably 
containing some dainty cates and a glass of wine. The glass was 
emptied and put down. The paper bag thrust into his pocket, then, 
as if nothing whatever had happened, the down-at-heel, out-at- 
elbow, slouching figure shuffled away. And again days, weeks, 
months passed without any conjectural triumph, without any 
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occurrent hint or elucidation of the mystery. From time to time 
we had expectant little shivers, passing tremors of suspense. One 
day a seafaring man knocked at the door opposite and was admitted. 
Could he be the recalcitrant merchant captain come to claim his 
own? But during his visit, up slouchingly came the man on the 
doorstep for his plateful. Another day a moustached foreigner 
(in those days moustaches thus distinguished the alien visitor to 
our shores)—elderly, of gentlemanly appearance, was seen loitering 
in our street. Then indeed curiosity rose to fever pitch ; but alas ! 
he proved to be the French master of a Highgate school who had 
taught in it for years, having been exiled as a revolutionary after 
the fatal Second of December. And, later on, a likelier apparition 
still sent everybody to the window and set every tongue wagging. 

A lady, white-haired, dignified, richly dressed, drove along in 
an elegant phaeton and pair; opposite to her, sitting, an aged, 
withered Ayah wearing a yellow turban and Indian cotton gown, 
with bangles on her bare arms. The mystery was surely solved 
at last. Who could that sad, wistful-looking lady be but some 
maiden aunt in quest of her orphaned nephew, with her the nurse 
of his infancy hoping that she might identify her foundling ? 

Our breathless excitement was transitory indeed. That 
superb little equipage did indeed draw up at our opposite neigh- 
bours’, but our maid, who popped out under pretence of hailing the 
salad boy, heard its occupant say to Mrs. Brown at the garden gate : 

‘ Please tell the churchwarden that the missionary meeting is 
postponed till next Tuesday.’ 


III. 


The blinds were drawn at our opposite neighbours’. A sad 
calamity had overtaken the universally respected head of the house. 
Just a year after his daughter’s wedding, our worthy neighbour 
Brown lost his buxom, florid wife. She had succumbed to a 
few days’ illness whilst yet in her prime, and, as we learned, the 
widower was stricken down by the blow. 

“She had ever been the best of wives, and a more indulgent 
husband than hers never lived.’ 

That is how our homely,old-fashioned neighbours put it, and from 
what we had seen of the pair we could easily understand that they 
had been admirably suited to each other. Mr. Brown had ever been 
a stay-at-home, model paterfamilias, taking a quiet walk with his 
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wife and children on Sundays and holidays, never absenting himself 
except on business; whilst his partner was equally praiseworthy 
as a housewife—industrious, bustling, economical, keeping every- 
thing in order. The widower would be lost without her. 

Just as the wedding had been precisely like any other, so the 
funeral differed in no respect from those witnessed every day. 
There were mutes at the door, a hearse of expensive pattern, of 
mourning coaches three or four—no part of the ordinary parapher- 
nalia was missing; and, as a matter of course, a little crowd had 
gathered in front of the house to look on, of course also all residents 
were at their windows. 

The procession, our maid learned of the milkman, was to start 
at one o’clock precisely, the usual hour of the family dinner. Con- 
siderably before that hour undertakers and bearers were busy, 
whilst butchers’ boys, nursemaids with their charges, and 
passers-by gathered round. Inscrutable is ever the attractiveness 
of a funeral. By the time aunts and uncles, boys and girls had 
taken their places, and the undecorated coffin (mortuary flowers 
not then being in fashion), and the white-gloved, hat-banded mutes 
were ready to march, quite fifty onlookers had collected. 

Then very slowly the head of the house, with his almost 
grown-up son, slowly descended the long flight of steps, both having 
long crape hat-streamers and holding little black-bound copies of 
the Service for the Dead. 

And just as they reached the carriage door there, sure enough, 
in the habiliments of every day, stood the man of the doorstep ! 

What followed will never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 

Without appearing to notice the starveling at his elbow the 
widower motioned to his companion to be seated ; then swift as 
lightning the stripling was seized by the collar and flung to the 
ground, and a voice, almost magisterial in its defiance and sup- 
pressed feeling, rang out sharp and clear— 

* This js not your place, but my own—and by right !’ 

And with equal momentariness came the heart-sickening sequence. 

That burning flash of manhood was put out. Thrust aside by the 

burly chief mourner, collared by the undertaker, the eldest son 

was handed to a policeman standing near and forthwith hustled 

out of sight. Father and boy took their places, the signal was given, 

leader and mutes put themselves into step, and the grim procession 

moved off. 

The mystery, then, was cleared up, a second mystery ever to 
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remain unfathomable being left behind. The daily, down-at-heel 
groundling was no other than the first-born, and the first-born in 
honourable wedlock, of our opposite neighbour! And the deed and 
the speech by which he had proclaimed his birthright were in 
themselves a lustration, a self-aneling, proof positive that, whatever 
his past offences, he had not forfeited the heir’s prerogative—that of 
standing by his father’s right hand at his mother’s open grave. 

Speculation on the part of beholders was keen, but remained so ; 
no conclusion could be arrived at ; a criminal this young man was not 
or he would long before have expiated his misdeeds in prison. Could 
folly, idleness, disreputable habits on one side, parental implaca- 
bility, austerity, self-righteousness carried to the pitch of dehuman- 
ising rigour, have thus by slow degrees extinguished every particle 
of fatherly, motherly feeling ? on the other side every filial and 
brotherly instinct, every clinging memory of childhood? And the 
mother? Despite her apparently cheerful, bright appearance, 
had she endured a silent martyrdom, ever longing to press the 
outcast to her bosom, ever kept in awe of her ‘indulgent’ and 
exemplary husband ? 

This pattern mother must have loved and cherished her first- 
born ; this model father must have taken pride in the little son, 
future head of his house ; those merry boys and girls, his brothers 
and sisters, how had natural affection been stifled in those young 
hearts? Was the prodigal held up as an example? In any case, 
‘Oh, the pity of it, Iago!’ 

A few weeks after that handsome funeral the Brown family 
took their departure, to live on the Surrey side, we were told, and 
with them the hanger-on disappeared also. No more was ever 
heard of either, but even now I sometimes seem to hear the 
children’s cry : 

‘ Auntie, auntie, there is the man on the doorstep! ’ 


M. Betuam-EpDWARDS. 














HIS HONOUR’S PLEASURE : 


A STUDY IN PURE NERVES. 


TuE little daughter of the Sheykh Selim, who had run out into the 
fields to guard the buffaloes, was brought home at evening life- 
less, made unrecognisable, beaten ruthlessly to death with sticks as 
men destroy a noisome reptile, and the house was filled with fearful 
lamentation. The Sheykh Selim himself went mad with grief, 
tearing his flesh with teeth and nails, grinding his face into the dust, 
then springing up and rushing towards the door, intending with his 
bare hands to assail the murderers. A host of kindly neighbours, 
his adherents, wrestled with him. In the end they dragged him 
violently from the death-room, and bore him up on to the house-top ; 
where, seated round him in a hedging circle as he howled and bit the 
mud, they called on Allah to console him, and awaited the return 
of reason with sad eyes. 

After an hour or two the stricken man sat up, assuming a more 
decent garb of grief. He cast away his cap and turban, and threw 
dust upon his forehead, sobbing : ‘O Allah, pity! O kind Lord, 
avenge me!’ 

His comforters gave praise to the Most High. 

‘ Half of the village sorrows with thee,’ they assured him sooth- 
ingly ; ‘and the other half has equal cause for grief, seeing that 
the first-born of the Sheykh Mahmid was slain this evening, and 
the grandson of his brother received serious wounds.’ 

‘ What is all that to me?’ the Sheykh replied. ‘My dove, my 
pretty one is slain! The fiends! Our Lord reward them ! ’ 

He wept and gnashed his teeth, gazing blindly out across the 
flat roofs interspersed with palm-trees, across the veiled plain, to 
the range of desert hills whose jagged outline was cut clear against 
the sky. The stars, pulsating with their cold essential life, seemed 
conscious of his woe and yet indifferent. 

‘Now Allah witness my decision!’ he exclaimed at length. 
‘ Those children of Eblis have slain my brother and my brother’s son, 
the foster-father of my younger wife and other relatives, not to 
speak of friends and servants. But now they have done worse— 
the work of devils! I will make an end. If they have hired 
assassins, so will I. I will send this minute for the mighty Basim, 
acknowledged sheykh of all the murderers in Egypt.’ 
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Upon that resolution, which was much applauded, he went into 
the house to find a messenger. 

In the dwelling of his enemy, the Sheykh Mahmid, meanwhile, 
a scene precisely similar had been enacted. The aged notable, dis- 
traught with grief and fear, likewise resolved to have recourse to 
hired assassins. He sent a runner to the town of Kafr Tinah, to 
a rogue named Casim, already bound by ties of service to his family. 

The origin of this relentless feud was so obscure that all involved 
ascribed it to the spite of devils. The village had been peaceful 
till a month ago; although the faction of Mahmid had long been 
jealous of the Sheykh Selim, who, owing to his natural talents and 
his readiness to trust newfangled institutions such as banks and 
companies, had risen till his grandeur rivalled theirs. Selim, on his 
side, had endured a jaundiced life through envy and resentment of 
their claimed supremacy. Each party, crediting the other with the 
deadliest hate, had walked in daily apprehension of some outrage ; 
but courtesy had marked their intercourse until a certain day, when 
a quarrel of two children in the fields—no rare occurrence—was 
followed by four cruel and mysterious murders. Since then there 
had been slaughter every evening, performed so secretly and with 
such inhumanity that many deemed it not the work of men. A 
scream, a shot, was heard ; the watchmen ran in the direction of the 
sounds, to find some fellow-creature—a woman or a child, it might 
be—dead or dying, but not a vestige of the slayer came to light. 
The inhabitants of Mit Surir were nervous in the daytime, which 
was rendered sinister by wailings and the chant of funerals; but 
when night fell their fears became a frenzy. Each clutched a weapon 
ready to shoot or strike at anything that moved, to beat its life out 
savagely, and flee in terror. The leader of the village watchmen, 
Kheyr-ud-din, was in despair, and vowed with tears that these 
unheard-of crimes were due to witchcraft. Everybody spoke of 
summoning the prefect of police, but feared to do so, conscious of 
some share of guilt. 

All this and more was known to the redoubted Basim, from the 
conversation of his guide, by the time he reached the village at the 
fourth hour after noon. The hardly less redoubted Casim had 
arrived before him. 

This prince of rascals was big-limbed and burly, of a cheerful 
countenance. As he rode his donkey through the narrow ways of 
Mit Surdr, clad in a cheap blue gown and a white skull-cap, nothing 
about him spoke of hurry or concern. He rode into the courtyard 
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of the Sheykh Selim, and there, dismounting with all customary 
blessings, accepted some refreshment, then talked business with his 
host. The Sheykh poured out his grief, concluding, 

‘ Now thou knowest. Allah witness I have had enough to bear. 
The whole of that accursed brood must be exterminated. Deal 
with them as thou wilt, bring in a hundred helpers. I will pay.’ 

‘Ah,’ nodded Basim with his pleasant smile, ‘there be many 
who talk thus before the deed, yet when the deed is done belittle it 
and grudge the price.’ 

For answer his host rose and fetched a bag of money. Basim 
weighed it in his hand, then loosed the neck and peered in at the 
contents. 

‘Good!’ he murmured. ‘ With thy permission, I will set to 
work at once.’ 

‘Thou hast the list of names I wrote for thee ?’ 

‘By Allah! Have no fear! Trust Basim!’ 

After pausing in the yard to light a cigarette, the murderer 
proceeded leisurely down paths so narrow that he brushed a wall 
with either elbow, stepping over sleeping dogs, winking at women 
who looked out from doorways, smiling always like a man at peace 
with all the world, till he came before the gateway of the Sheykh 
Mshmid. It chanced that Casim was emerging from it at that 
moment. 

‘Is it thou, O son of virtue?’ Basim cried. ‘ Welcome and 
twice welcome! Come and talk!’ 

‘Is it thou, O Basim? Lucky day!’ the other answered. 
‘What brings thee here? Some good, in sh’Allah.’ 

‘Wallahi. I am the right hand of Selim. And thou ?’ 

‘The right hand of Mahmad! Then we are enemies! I will 
not have it so. I will retire.’ 

‘Do nothing, O beloved! Come and talk!’ 

Basim therewith took hold of Casim’s hand and led him to a 
pleasant spot outside the village, where a tall mimosa hedge kept 
off the sun’s rays. Here they sat down and eyed each other 
lovingly. Both, being half-bred Soudanese, possessed the negro’s 
grin and flash of teeth. 

‘ What thinkest thou of our affair?’ asked Basim. 

‘ Black as pitch,’ was the rejoinder. 

‘ How many have been given thee to slaughter ? ’ 

‘ Twenty-five.’ 

‘ And me, near forty. O Divine Protector! Am I a pestilence 
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to kill so many ? The deed were madness, but the money is good 
money.” 

‘Wallahi! But the deed is madness, as thou sayest. What is 
to be done ?’ 

‘Listen! Instead of slaying half the world, we will preserve 
them. Bring me hither the chief watchman.’ 

“God forbid! He is a fool, a bribe-refuser. He would sit upon 
a cactus hedge to please the government.’ 

‘ Bring him,’ said Basim in a certain tone, and Casim ran. 

After about five minutes he returned escorting a lean athletic 
man of eager profile. The captain of the watch was in his uniform, 
a brown robe and a high cylindrical felt cap, alike in hue, a few 
shades lighter than his anxious, hawk-like face. He carried in his 
hand a quarter-staff. 

Basim rose up and blessed his coming with choice compliments, 
which Kheyr-ud-din returned with watchful glance on both the 
strangers, well known to him by reputation as vile miscreants. 
‘ A grievous trouble, this we hear of in your village,’ began Basim 
amicably. ‘May Allah comfort thee, for well I know how it must 
vex thy soul. My surprise is great that any son of Adam should 
dare disturb a village guarded by a man like thee.’ 

At that the watchman’s circumspection vanished ; he cried out 
in anguish : 

‘ Allah witness! It is not by men the place is troubled. None 
but devils—our Lord knows it—could escape my vigilance. And the 
proof is that the cry comes always in the dark when fiends have 
power, and never in the blessed light of day.’ 

“None the less,’ laughed Basim condescendingly, ‘ the criminals 
are sons of Adam, men thou knowest. Bend down and listen. I 
will name them to thee.’ 

Kheyr-ud-din inclined his ear. A minute later he sprang back 
incensed, protesting : 

‘Cut thy life! What words are these ? Those men are high in 
honour. Come with me and repeat thy charge before the omdeh ! ’ 

‘God forbid! Thy omdeh is among the chief offenders, being 
brother to Mahmid. , Casim here is just come from his presence 
with orders to exterminate the faction of Selim. And I have 
orders from Selim to massacre the whole house of the 
omdeh.’ 

‘O Salvation! O Protector! O kind Lord, have mercy!’ 

Kheyr-ud-din collapsed upon the ground, defiled his face and 
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wept aloud, a strange sight in that pleasant spot at that sweet 
hour. 

‘But we,’ concluded Basim, ‘have religious principles. We 
seek refuge in Allah from killing madmen. We tell all to thee, 
entreating thee to go at once and warn the prefect ! ’ 

At that request the watchman’s first distrust returned upon 
him. He sneered: ‘Extremely nice! And while I am away, 
you slay and ravish.’ 

‘ Nay, we bear thee company.’ 

‘In that case, I must take two others with me.’ 

‘Take twenty, if it please thee! ’ 

‘Good. I go.’ 

The deputation came to Kafr Tinah at the sunset, when clouds 
of dust went up from all the roads, enveloping the town and palm- 
trees in a golden haze. The title of the Captain of the Watch, his 
great excitement and the plea of urgent business, oft reiterated, 
procured them audience of the prefect at his private residence 
—a whitewashed house which gleamed in the blue twilight. The 
dignitary gnawed his thick moustache and mopped his forehead, 
as he heard their story. 

‘ This is a case for the English inspector,’ he declared with awe. 
‘O Abdul Halim!’—He summoned a young clerk—‘ At once 
dispatch this telegram to the respected Mister.’ Beneath his breath 
he added: ‘ God forbid that I should put my own hand in a nest 
of hornets.’ 

The deputation then returned to Mit Surar. A new moon setting 
plunged the village lanes in double shadow. They were standing 
in a group about to separate, when someone, issuing from an alley 
which crossed theirs, received the clamour of their voices suddenly, 
screamed, fired a shot and ran. Kheyr-ud-din made a bound to 
follow, but the hired assassins held him back, reminding him : 
‘ We have resigned things to the government.’ 

‘ The right is with you,’ the chief watchman shrugged and sighed. 
‘ Well, I have learnt one curious fact from this encounter ; which is, 
that it is the killer not the killed who gives the death shriek.’ 

‘ That is known,’ laughed Basim. ‘ May thy night be happy!’ 
And he went his way, with many an uneasy glance behind him. Thc 
hooting of an owl deprived him of existence for a moment as he se: 
foot in the courtyard of the Sheykh Selim. In the guest-room, 
which was crowded, his employer hailed him with an eagcr 
question: ‘Has the work begun ?’ 
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‘ Trust Basim!’ was the answer. ‘ But I have grave news for 
thee. At sunset as I walked outside the village, a fellow passing on 
the dyke cried out to me: ‘‘ A happy night, O thou who wilt be 
hanged to-morrow!” I ran and seized his throat and asked his 
meaning. He told me that the English, hearing of the crimes at 
Mit Surdr, are coming to take vengeance on the criminals. Con- 
sidering thy welfare, O my lord, I then made haste to Kafr Tinah, 
where I ascertained that the great Kramer will arrive to-morrow 
with his executioners ! ’ 

‘Praise be to Allah, my two hands are clean. I will place my- 
self in his protection,’ said the Sheykh Selim. 

‘Pretty!’ laughed Basim. ‘But the English are a curious 
race. Ifason of the Arabs or a Turk were the Inquisitor, he would 
search for men like me and see us hanged. But with Krimer it is 
altogether different. Shown a man like me, he cries in anger: 
“This is but the hand. Bring me the heart, the head, that I may 
eat it!”’ 

“Merciful Allah!’ gasped the Sheykh Selim. ‘Then I must 
hide.’ 

‘ All fugitives are guilty in their sight. The adversary will 
remain and they will hear him.’ 

‘O Protector!’ wailed the Sheykh, completely terrorised. ‘ Is 
there no help ? Are all roads closed against me ?’ 

‘Trust Basim!’ said the murderer with kindly emphasis. 
‘ Basim knows all their ways even as he knows his own old donkey’s 
tricks, and can frustrate them. A gift to Basim is not money 
wasted.’ 

‘Thou hast much already.’ 

‘More is needed. Is not the tremendous Kramer more redoubt- 
able than a host of wretched frightened fellahin ? ’ 

‘The right is with him,’ cried all those who listened. ‘ Do all 
he asks of thee to save our lives.’ 

Thus Basim gained another bag of gold, a little lighter than the 
first, but still respectable. 

Casim, meanwhile, had played the same tune on the heart-strings 
of the Sheykh Mahmid and with the same result. The plan had 
been devised by Basim on the road from Kafr Tinah. Both 
sheykhs were scared out of their wits, and terror spread like wildfire 
through the village. A wholesome fear of men for their own skins, 
it broke the foul, inhuman spell which had bewitched the place. 
Although it was dark night, the hour of dread, men went from house 
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to house as if by day, their panics hushed like strife of sparrows 
where the falcon moves, made brethren by the awful whisper : 
‘Kramer comes!’ Mahmidi and Selimi spoke together, and both 
sought counsel of the hired assassins, as frightened children have 
recourse to grown-up persons. Before day came again, the Sheykh 
Selim and all his following were seated in the guest-room of the 
Sheykh Mahmid debating how to meet the common peril. 

‘But when he sees us friendly,’ moaned the Sheykh Selim, 
“surely he will know they lied who told him there was blood between 
us.’ 

‘Not so,’ said Basim, ‘ for your crimes are known. Are there 
not thirty murders, well authenticated, not to speak of lesser 
woundings, rape and robbery ?’ 

‘True! True! O Allah, pity !’ wailed the audience. 

“A gift of money, all contributing,’ suggested one. 

‘The English count that worse than murder! ’ groaned another. 

‘Perhaps his Majesty loves feasting,’ said Mahmid, ‘or 
women. There are sweet girls in the village.’ 

‘Fear nothing; only wait! Trust Basim!’ grinned the mur- 
derer, who in truth knew nothing of the English or their habits 
beyond what people said, that they were easy to deceive and so 
made better masters than the Turks. 

‘By Allah, we must truly save our men or flee the country,’ 
he remarked to Casim, when at length they left the house. ‘ It is 
important for me to see the Inquisitor and fathom all his nature 
before these brainless ones flock round and spoil the view.’ Accord- 
ingly, he took the road betimes that morning. It was certain that 
His Honour would arrive by train at Kafr Tinah, there take a horse 
and escort from the station, and ride out on the dyke to Mit Surar. 
Basim and Casim strolled to an inviting group of trees, and there 
sat down, observant of the morning stiy upon the fertile plain, the 
changing colour on the desert hills. Here they were joined by 
Kheyr-ud-din and fifteen watchmen, come out to pay due honour to 
a great one of the government. 

At length a troop of horsemen came in sight, preceded by a 
single rider—the Inspector. At his approach the waiting group 
sprang up. The watchmen ran before, brandishing their staves 
and bellowing to clear a way which none obstructed. Baisim and 
Casim made profound obeisance, and then presumed to walk beside 
His Honour, who was riding slowly. The arbiter of life and death 
was tall and stiff and had a reddish beard. He wore spectacles, 
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as they believed, on purpose to make his rigid face the more 
inscrutable. 

‘Command me, O my lord!’ said Basim humbly. ‘I am he 
who first gave warning of the evil doings. I can tell thee.’ 

* Await the time and place,’ replied the great one. 

Basim smiled obedience. : 

“It is a nice place—Mit Surdr,’ he hazarded. ‘ All good things 
abound there. A delicious feast will be prepared for thee at noon.’ 

The great one took no notice. He was not a glutton. Basim 
tried once more : 

‘ And girls, efendim! Ah, the girls are sugar! A sight to make 
the heart ache and the mouth run water.’ 

Again the Englishman was quite unmoved. Had he no feeling ? 

‘Efendim,’ pursued Basim, ‘am I not thy servant? I will tell 
thee what they need, these fellahin. They are good, harmless people 
when oppressed, but in prosperity grow jealous and cause fear in 
one another. Oppress them, O my lord, apparently——’ His 
speech was interrupted by the one word, ‘ Go,’ pronounced emphati- 
cally. The rogues fell back in horror. Basim sank down beside 
the way and tore his raiment. 

‘ Now Allah teach me what to do,’ he moaned. ‘ For that he is 
in killing mood is very evident. When our sheykhs are brought 
before him, he will string them up like onions. Woe the day!’ 

‘Fly! Let us fly at once,’ urged Casim warmly. 

‘An easy thing to say for one like thee, who has no property. 
But I own house and land; and the report against me will fill 
all the country if my sheykh is hanged. . . . Praise be to Allah I 
still see a way! He wishes our men dead, so they shall die. Up, 
run like lightning to thy man and make him dead ! ’ 

‘Merciful Allah! Must I kill him ?’ spluttered Casim, horrified. 

*O ass, I said not “ kill thy man!” Make him seem dead ; and 
I will do the same with mine. The Inquisitor seeks nothing but 
their death. Hearing that Allah has forestalled his vengeance he 
will go away again, and ours the glory. Run, make haste.’ Casim 
required no further bidding, he outran his chief, and rushed into 
his patron’s house wild-eyed and breathless, with brows dripping 
sweat. His terrible appearance winged his errand. The Sheykh 
Mahmfid, who, being deaf, had no conception of the matter, was 
flung down on a bed, while one son rubbed his face with flour, another 
stripped him, and the women brought out grave clothes and began 
to wail. Casim dashed out again, and bent his steps towards the 
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omdeh’s house, approach to which was choked by a great crowd 
through which he fought his way. Declaring stoutly that he was 
a witness, he gained access to the presence. Basim arrived a 
minute later, having done his business, in like manner, with the 
Sheykh Selim. 

They were only just in time, for hardly had they mopped their 
brows and glanced around them ere the Englishman commanded : 

‘Call the Sheykh Selim.’ 

‘Efendim, he is dead. Our Lord have mercy on him!’ said 
Basim in heart-broken tones, then wept aloud. ‘Our Lord have 
mercy on him,’ gasped the whole assembly. 

“When did he die ? ’ 

‘ An hour—two hours ago. What do I know ?’ sobbed Basim, 
mad with grief. 

‘Then call the Sheykh Mahmid.’ 

At that word, Casim uttered shriek on shriek, as if reminded of 
a grief which stung like bees. ‘Dead too! All of them dead!’ 
he bellowed. ‘O despair! O Allah!’ 

‘Mahmid—my brother—dead ? It cannot be!’ exclaimed the 
omdeh at the great man’s side. 

‘ Where is his corpse ? ’ asked the inspector dryly. 

‘ Efendim, it is in his house prepared for burial.’ 

‘ And the Sheykh Selim is dead too 2?’ 

‘Very dead,’ sobbed Basim. 

‘I must see the bodies.’ 

‘Honour them!’ was cried on all hands. 

The Inquisitor bestrode his horse once more ; the watchmen ran 
before to clear the way. The great one found two households mad 
with grief, and saw two stiff recumbent forms attired in grave 
clothes. He was puzzled. 

‘ Of what illness did they die ? ’ he questioned Basim, who held 
his stirrup in the courtyard of the second house. 

‘Of plague, Efendim,’ said the rascal promptly. 

The foreigner started and blanched visibly, but only for a 
moment, then his face resumed its wonted cast of incredulity. 

‘ And the burial is when 2?’ 

‘The third hour after noon.’ 

“I shall be present.’ 

As soon as he could slip away unnoticed, Basim sought his 
colleague, burdened with this fresh anxiety. They looked at one 
another, shrugged and sighed profoundly, then set to work with all 
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the fervour of inspired fanatics. It was as much as they could do 
in the short time available to overcome the strong reluctance of 
the sheykhs to being coffined. 

“It is impossible!’ Selim kept groaning. 

‘Then come to life and let him hang thee,’ thundered Basim in a 
rage. ‘Have I not told thee, the Inquisitor attends the funeral ? 
He is sure to look into the coffins ; and what will happen if he finds 
no corpses ?—Have no fear! He will not wait to see you in the 
grave. When he departs, you rise up, cleared of blame for 
ever.’ 

At last persuasion triumphed, and the funerals set forth. Loud 
chanting and the wail of women filled the sunlight. The two trains 
met and moved united towards the cemetery. At every turning 
Basim looked for the Inquisitor, but descried no vestige of him till 
they reached the place of graves—a brown patch rough with mounds 
amid green fields. There the tyrant was discovered with his escort, 
waiting in the shadow of a ruined dome, the shrine of some forgotten 
saint, which stood between the graveyard and a field of maize. 
As the funerals approached, the soldiers met them, speaking softly 
to the bearers. The foremost mourners heard the words, ‘ By order 
of the government,’ and passed them on. The soldiers claimed the 
coffins and their occupants, because, they said, their lord the Mister 
had a shrewd suspicion that the two recipients of Allah’s mercy had 
been poisoned. He therefore claimed the bodies for examination, 
as was right, that wickedness might not be hid nor crime unpunished. 
They would rest beneath the old saint’s dome until the morning, 
when a doctor from the city, a good Muslim, would pronounce 
upon them. 

Basim, beside himself with apprehension, approached each 
coffin secretly, and whispered: ‘Hush! They put you in the 
cubbah. It is open. You walk out.’ 

Having seen the coffins carried to the ruined shrine, the crowd 
returned towards the village with much exclamation, regarding 
Kramer as the cleverest of clever devils, who had trapped the 
two sheykhs nicely, to torment them at his leisure. 

Basim and Casim waited afar off, meaning to release their 
clients when the coast was clear. But, walking round the ruined 
shrine a half-hour later, with that end in view, they found to their 
dismay a solid door new fitted ; which door was locked, and sentries 
placed to guard it. 

‘I seek refuge!’ grunted Basim. ‘He has won. He buries 
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them alive—a fearful death! It is time for me to travel. I 
bequeath my donkey to the village.’ 

‘And I my mule!’ said Casim. ‘Yallah! Let us walk, and 
quickly.’ And they set out for the open country with great strides. 

The two sheykhs, thus imprisoned, lay quite still till after dark. 
They feared to move so long as they heard voices, and the sentries 
talked till late. When all was still, the Sheykh Selim sat up and 
shouted to the Sheykh Mahmid, who sat up likewise. Both 
wished to stretch their limbs. 

‘ Wallahi, I am very hungry,’ sighed Mahmad. 

‘ And I would give a guinea for a drink of water,’ groaned Selim. 

‘ Where is Casim ?’ 

* Where is Basim ? ’ 

‘ Patience, doubtless they will come when all is safe.’ 

Through a rift in the dome they could behold great peaceful 
stars, a strip of jewelled blue let into darkness. They held each 
other’s hand and wept a little in pure wretchedness. Then Selim 
heard the grumble of a sentry turning over in his sleep, and told 
Mahmid, who was a deaf old creature, ‘I hearsomeone. Doubtless 
it is Basim come to let us out.’ 

‘Praise to Allah! It is Casim, a good faithful lad.’ 

‘Ya Basim! Ya Basim!’ howled Selim with all his might. 

“Ya Casim! Ya Casim!’ piped Mahmid, whose voice was 
weaker. 

And when their cries brought no release, they yelled the louder, 
weeping, driven mad with fear. But there was no longer anyone at 
hand to hear them, for the guards had fled, believing that the 
heavenly examiners were at their work on the deceased, whose 
awful howls denoted sins past thinking. 

The captives wept and wailed through all the night, pressing one 
another’s hand, made one by misery. When the eye of day looked 
down upon them, they were quite worn out, and slept a little in 
their own despite. Selim was awakened by a noise of someone 
fumbling with the door. He roused his comrade. Expecting the 
deliverers, they both sat up, but at a foreign voice of stern command, 
fell back again as stiff as corpses, sure of death by torture. Selim 
was conscious of some son of Adam bending over him, then of a 
startled cry: ‘ This person lives!’ and of the sound of many feet 
retiring hurriedly. Conceiving all hope lost, he sat up slowly and 
began to say upon himself the prayers of death. 

* And is the other man alive ! ’ asked the Inquisitor. 
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‘ Alive, Efendim,’ groaned the Sheykh Mahméd. 

‘What does this mean ?’ exclaimed the great one in a voice of 
wonder. ‘I am weary of this village full of lies and riddles. In 
the name of Allah for what reason did you two feign death 2’ 

‘ They said it was your Honour’s pleasure,’ whined Selim. 

‘Merciful Allah! What is this I hear? I come here with no 
other purpose than to see you reconciled.’ 

‘The praise to Allah! Then they lied to us. The Sheykh 
Mahmid is dearer to me than my eyes! ’ cried Selim wildly. 

‘ I swear by Allah and His Apostle (May God bless and save him) 
that the Sheykh Selim here present is my soul and liver ! ’ shrieked 
Mahmid. 

The pair would have embraced each other had their shrouds 
permitted. The transports of their love found vent in tears. 

The Englishman, with shoulders shaking, gave command : 

“Release them! The feast of reconciliation will take place at 
noon.’ 

By that time Basim and Casim were quite forty miles from Mit 
Surdr ; and still they fled. 

MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 
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ANDREW LANG AND X, A WORKING MAN. 


Tue December 1901 number of the Cornutt Macazine contained 
an article on ‘The Reading Public,’ the authors of which were 
given as above. Mr. Lang, explaining;the connexion wrote: 
‘I was brought into communication with him through an article 
of mine in the “ Cornhill Magazine ” on “‘ Examinations in Fiction.” 
He answered some very difficult questions set in the old Oxford 
tract on the school of Litera Fictitie” It may not be without 
interest if, as the ‘ X ’-in question, I amplify that explanation. In 
his ‘ Fiction’ article Mr. Lang quoted a letter signed ‘ Clayrender,’ 
and wagered that few of his readers could name the classic from 
which he had taken it. I had read many of Mr. Lang’s articles 
in the magazines and reviews in our free library, and, while admiring 
his wit and his light and easy style, was inclined to consider him 
a ‘superior person.’ Therefore I thought it good fun to assure 
him that at least one of his readers, and a labourer at that, had 
read ‘Roderick Random,’ and I was -surprised and immensely 
gratified to receive the following reply : 


“It was a mere fluke that I knew “ Clayrender,” and I doubt 
whether 100 people in England do. An entire indifference to 
literature is not peculiar to engineers; indeed, I had supposed 
that they were more given to study than most of us. I rather 
wonder that you do not try your hand at an article or so, perhaps 
on what reading is done in the class that works with its muscles. 
If you would care for any book of mine (they are numerous enough) 
I shall be glad to send it to you to add to a library of better men. 
[Before I could reply “Old Friends” and “Letters to Dead 
Authors ” arrived.] I pretty often have duplicates of new books, 
and will be happy to send a few when I return to London in summer. 
Here [St. Andrews] I use the college library.’ 


Engaged in ill-paid, so-called ‘unskilled’ drudgery in a 
Birmingham engineering works and seeing no prospect of escape 
therefrom, I was naturally glad to think I might augment my 
meagre wages by setting down the results of my observation and 
experience, and proud to have my writing commended by a critic 
of the eminence of Mr. Lang. In reply to a further letter he wrote : 


‘If you write an article, about 3000 words long, on what your 
neighbours read, and don’t read, I’ll do my best to get it a billet. 
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Much what you tell me, with more details, and in as simple, straight- 
forward a way. Of course your name, if the article is accepted, 
would be kept dark. It is the same everywhere. The readingest 
classes I know are marquises, their daughters, and Highland 
gamekeepers. The least literary—professors, schoolmasters, actors, 
and the women of the professional classes.’ 


The article being written, amid the cramped conditions and 
constant interruptions of working-class lodgings, and despatched, 
Mr. Lang commented : 


‘I have read your article with much interest. It exactly 
represents the kind and amount of reading done in all classes with 
which I am acquainted, except by mere bookworms. If the 
editor accepts I think you had better be anonymous on this 
occasion. I suppose Burns is not read ?’ 


Among my acquaintances Burns was known only to a few Scotch 
artisans, and even to them he was little more than a name. The 
article failed of acceptance on a first essay— 


‘My editor was not suited. Should I try to work it up into 
an article on reading; we could go halves in any spoil?... 
When I return to London I shall try to find a chance for the article, 
“neat” or mixed. I wish you could get some place in the way of 
a librarian, for the circumstances which you describe must make 
composition almost impossible. Unluckily, I know nobody of 
influence at Birmingham, beyond the most shadowy acquaintance 
with Mr. Chamberlain. When I return to town I shall look out 
a Burns, and what else I may find that might suit you. It is 
very seldom, almost never, that I have been able to help man 
or woman, however well qualified, with literary work. I try to 
be of use much more often than I s:..cceed. However, one can 
only try.’ 


A post as librarian would have suited my tastes and meant 
an increased income, and the mention of Mr. Chamberlain, a 
paramount influence in Birmingham, was distinctly hopeful ; 
but that statesman, it appeared, was busy with weightier affairs— 


‘I think I have an opportunity to work in the reading article, 
but at this moment I am extremely busy. If a cheque in advance 
would suit you, I can send one. No doubt I can arrange for the 
article somewhere. . . . I saw Mr. Chamberlain, but he was in a 
great hurry, and I fear there was no chance of introducing the 
subject to so busy a man.’ 
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I thanked Mr. Lang for his kind offer but declined the ‘ deal in 
futures,’ and a week later he wrote : 


‘I have made the composite article. If it is accepted it may 
be of some use, as to getting for you a more congenial post. As, 
if they take it, they may probably keep it waiting (for they 
have always too much material), you may remember that your 
share is ready for you in case circumstances make it convenient 
to draw on it. It is not much that magazine articles provide for 
the literary toiler. ... I know Mr. Chamberlain scarcely at all, 
and when I did see him he was merely rushing in and out of my 
club to vote at a ballot for candidates, and I did not feel that 
I could interrupt him. One must expect a better chance. Is 
there much “spiritualism” in your neighbourhood? I am 
interested in the subject, though not a spiritualist. One hears 
of it in the north and in Devonshire. I sent the article to be 
typewritten. My part is not worth much.’ 


Two of my friends and several acquaintances were convinced 
Spiritualists, another—a frequent attender at ‘séances ’—an 
obdurate sceptic, while I had to confess myself but slightly interested 
in the subject. I sent Mr. Lang what information I had, and 
he replied : 


‘I find I have several copies of the book I send [his own “ Cock 
Lane and Common Sense”]; it concerns “spiritualism.” I 
fancy there are curious “ by-products,” not “ spiritual” but 
interesting otherwise. The people are usually gulled, and “ don’t 
know their own silly subject.” Of course, a table, e.g., will move 
under hands touching it, but it is only curious if it can be proved 
that nobody touched it. ... There is not the faintest doubt as 
to your right to a share in the spoils if I can get a market for the 
essay—mixed.’ 


Shortly afterwards I received a letter beginning ‘ Here is a 
little piece of good news for you.’ Enclosed was a note from the 
editor of the CoRNHILL intimating that the reading article was 
accepted. The editorial note contained a compliment which 
had evidently prompted Mr. Lang to send it on—‘ We like your 
labourer almost as much as his collaborateur!’ Mr. Lang’s 
letter went on— 


‘If you hear from a London editor to whom I mentioned you 
I hope something may come of it, in the way of a little writing. 
Perhaps if you do anything for him you might let me see it first, 
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as I know the ways of that trade. ... The gentleman of whom 
I spoke tried to find a vacancy that would suit you,\ but as yet 
there is none, and the old Scotch plan of killing the abbot to make 
a vacancy for a friend in holy orders is obsolete. As to drink, a 
tedious theme, the Scotch miners who buy up public houses and 
run them as clubs at a profit seem in the right way. It is the poison 
sold as beer or whisky that does the damage. . . . I had none of 
the nonsense about a “ walk-over” in South Africa, but when we 
were invaded we had to fight.’ 


The London editor sent me two books—one a then rather 
notorious novel professing to delineate the manners of ‘ smart 
society,’ the other an imitation,—and asked me to set down my 
opinion of them, under the heading ‘ How it strikes a Working 
Man.’ Though no Puritan, I found the books positively nauseating, 
and said so in the most vigorous terms I could muster. I forwarded 
the MS. to Mr. Lang, and he returned it a few days later with 
the following comments : 


‘I enclose your article typed. I cut the second book short in 
typed copy with a remark which you can keep or not. Shortness 
is this editor’s idol. I (and almost everybody I know) agree 
with you. Last night I happened to sit next a lady whose family 
have belonged to the “ hupper suckles ” since before the Norman 
Conquest. Her son is in the Guards, and was with Methuen at 
the Modder, etc. He told her on no account to read the stuff— 
in fact, “smartness” is not synonymous with brothel manners. 
The book is stupid, prurient trash. The dulness of the public 
admires the drivel, and some jackal imitates it. It is really cribbed 
from the kind of thing Gyp does in French, but without Gyp’s wit. 
The very French is all out of grammar and spelling.’ 


The article was published. Mr. Lang then sent me a pocket 
‘Dante’s Inferno,’ and suggested that a working man’s comments 
thereon might be acceptable to the same editor. But though 
greatly impressed with the awful grandeur of the poet’s conception, 
much of the book—the personal hatred parts especially—created 
in me a sense of repulsion, probably because of my scanty know- 
ledge of medievalism, and I resented the branding of Brutus, 
one of my heroes, as one of the three arch sinners in hell. I did 
not cloak my sentiments, however, and with some trepidation 
forwarded the article to Mr. Lang who, to my surprise, agreed with 
many of the opinions I had expressed. He wrote : 
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‘I don’t think, if I were you, I would treat the Dante quite 
in that way. It would be natural to begin by saying that he is 
one of the greatest Names—and quote the passage you cite where 
he says so,—and yet to most readers only a Name. Then you 
might remark that his medizval ideas remove him further from 
us (I mean from people who have not made a study of medisvalism) 
than honest heathens like Homer and Virgil are. I don’t know 
if you have the Odyssey in our translation ; you will find Homer’s 
future life in Book XI. Instead of being softened by Christianity, 
Dante (in the Inferno) becomes a perfect born devil in the passages 
of hatred you quote. As to Brutus, that is because Dante believed 
in the Empire (Holy Roman Empire) and thought that Brutus 
had murdered its founder, Cesar. Brutus was not a friend of 
popular freedom, but of a Tory oligarchy, I fancy. Then one 
might drop in a few of the gems like the speech of Ulysses. 
Perhaps my notion of the article is not a good one, or needs more 
room. Sir Walter Scott could not stand Dante’s personal ferocities. 
He seems to me a spiteful party, addicted to personal journalism 
against his unfriends. In fact, he is further from us than Homer 
and Co. I could have our Odyssey sent.’ 


I was well acquainted with Pope’s translation of the Iliad, 
but I had read that a great contemporary scholar had remarked 
to the translator: ‘A very pretty poem, Mr. Pope; but you 
must not call it Homer.’ Mr. Lang sent me the translation of the 
Odyssey by Mr. Butcher and himself, and this seemed to me the 
real thing—beautiful prose, and as near as one might get to the 
original without knowing Greek. I altered the Dante article in 
accordance with Mr. Lang’s suggestions, but my heterodox opinions, 
coupled probably with crude craftsmanship, were not acceptable 
to the editor, who;wrote: ‘I think (on the whole I would 
rather not have this, for I think it would rather jar upon the 
students of Dante, of whom there are a great many in these 
days.’ 

A description of the street—and its residents—in which I lived 
was my next literary venture. It was a fairly typical working-class 
street. A public-house with a showy exterior, and a sombre 
Nonconformist chapel, standing starkly in a walled enclosure which 
provided a harbour of refuge for wind-harried derelict wisps of 
paper, were its principal architectural features. The householders 
were mainly of the type of working man that keeps pigeons. Week- 
end street rows were frequent. Almost parallel with, and about 
100 yards distant from, the street ran a railway, on which shunted 
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trucks clanged and bumped through the night hours. Mr. Lang 
expressed a wish to see this article, and seeing it, wrote : 


‘I am wretched about you. I cannot stand noise at night 
myself. Can’t you get out? . . . I am not sure but that the best 
plan would be for you to read a brace of “slum novels,” which I 
can send, and express your ideas on them, adding your own account 
of “ Our Street,” which I think is the best thing of yours I have 
seen. I think I could find an editor, and it is worth taking the 
trouble with—if successful there would be some tin and glory. I 
am just going to Scotland, where my unpopular history book 
calls me.’ 


But apparently he forgot this suggestion about the slum novels, 
and I could hardly venture to jog the memory of a man who must 
himself have been quite as busy as he believed Mr. Chamberlain 
to be. He tried one editor, I believe, with the article as it stood, 
and when some months later I had struck up a slight connexion 
with a local newspaper by means of occasional articles, I saw a 
chance of the acceptance of the essay, wrote for it, and had it 
returned and published. 

When, to get out of lodgings, and, of course, for the other usual 
reasons, I had decided on getting married, I rather feared that 
Mr. Lang might hint disapproval of such imprudence. On the 
contrary he wrote : 


‘I had suspected this pleasing affair long ago! I am delighted 
to congratulate you. Please let me know when the wedding is 
to come off. May I send a wedding present in specie? I am still 
hunting around for anything in your interest.’ 


A week or two later some incidental remarks of mine in praise 
of my mother prompted the following reply : 


‘If you don’t mind I shall forward your letter to the gentleman 
who tried to find a library vacancy (naturally “under seal of 
confession ”’) as it is certain to interest him. You seem to be as 
fortunate as I was in a mother, but that is long ago . . . I enclose 
cheque for your wedding present, with my compliments to the 
bride ; also, in “ Literature,” my portrait, which includes a whisker 


now extinct.’ 
On an article I had written on the ‘ Amusements of the Masses,’ 
in which I remarked on the sparse audiences at performances of 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. 197, NS. 44 
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oratorio at popular prices and the crowded state of the public- 
houses on Saturday evenings, Mr. Lang commented : 


‘I am sending your amusements to the ——. I suggest that 
it should be a collaboratorio, I putting in the social parallels. It 
is just the same story all round: I, for one, prefer a Jacobite tune 
to an oratorio, clubs in Pall Mall are only “ pubs.” and so forth. 
I think this is the best chance.’ 


But later— 


‘The editor cannot be induced to accept your article, though 
I offered to work over it. Iam very sorry, but usually one is of 
no use.” 


As a proof that he still hunted around in my interest, about 
a year after my marriage he wrote : 


‘If you care to try a short article, I know of an editor whom 
I can try with it ; about 1200 words would be enough. My holiday 
has been mainly hard labour, involving the comparison of 1600 
references to books for dates and quotations. The results are 
not popular nor lucrative. I would gladly be settled somewhere, 
but must roam like the Wandering Jew to Skye, &c. I enclose 
£5 (Mrs. Lang’s cheque) as a birthday present to the little stranger.’ 


But two days later he wrote again: ‘ Perhaps you had better 
not do the article I spoke of yet, as I think that editor and I may 
not be far fromarow.’ Of another editor he had written previously, 
‘It has also occurred to me that I am not sure the editor does not 
rather detest me than otherwise.’ This rather astonished me, 
as I had innocently supposed the most courteously appreciative 
relations to subsist between editors and the stars of the literary 
firmament. 

Probably Mr. Lang had been of opinion, like many other persons 
not intimate with labour conditions, that no workman of intelligence 
and good character need feel himself irrevocably condemned to a 
life of ill-paid drudgery. But in spite of strenuous efforts he 
failed to find a way out. ‘I am very sorry that everything I have 
tried in the way of finding a more congenial post for you has failed, 
but I moved several great ones, to no purpose, though they did their 
best,’ he wrote. That Mr. Lang had most kindly and persistently 
done his best was a fact of which I was deeply and gratefully 
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sensible, but I could scarcely help concluding that the movement 
of at least some of those ‘ great ones’ was like the movement of 
the sun through the constellations of the zodiac, merely apparent, 
for I never received a note of inquiry from any one of them. From 
early boyhood, owing to the premature death of my father, I had 
been compelled to grasp at whatever employment offered, and 
had never found an opportunity of escape from rough and low-paid 
labour. Like Carlyle I desired ‘some humblest anchorage in the 
finance way among my fellow-creatures,’ for my tenure of employ- 
ment was insecure, depending, indeed, on continued good trade. 
And now, immediately following the Boer War, there ensued a 
period of general slackness; at my place of employ men were 
discharged in batches every week, and my own turn came in due 
course. It was rather a blank prospect, for unemployment was 
rife all over the country. When I informed Mr. Lang of the 
circumstances, he wrote : 


‘I am much distressed to hear of the state of affairs. Would 
your late employers give you a good word—I mean to the gentleman 
you wot of ? I can advance a few pounds without breaking myself, 
though for many years I have been doing this to a somewhat 
grievous tune, in many directions.’ 


On application my late employers gave me the necessary good 
word, without any immediate result, but I declined the offer of 
money, having a few pounds—mainly from my articles in the 
aforementioned paper—saved, sufficient to tide me over several 
weeks, (As a crowning stroke of ill-luck this newspaper was shortly 
after taken over by a large syndicate, and the new editor ‘ Knew 
not Joseph.’) ‘I only spoke of money,’ wrote Mr. Lang, ‘ that you 
might not feel quite deserted while shots are in this locker . . . If 
any necessity is laid on you, do not hesitate to let me know.’ But 
the weeks dragged along, and I was still unemployed. I applied 
for innumerable posts, suitable and unsuitable, without success ; 
my small family had still to be fed and clothed and a roof kept 
over their heads; my stock of savings melted away with alarming 
rapidity. About this time a well-known Nonconformist minister 
in an article in one of the reviews denounced, in perfect good faith 
but with a plentiful lack of knowledge and in a welter of hyperbolic 
epithets, the supposed faults and vices of the working man. 
In accordance with a suggestion of Mr. Lang’s, I wrote a reply 
to the tirade, and he commented thereon : 

44-2 
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‘Your paper is excellent, the temper is so good and urbane. 
I think I shall use it as stock, if you don’t mind, for a thing of my 
own. I owe you £5 on that head, which “ lies at your call.” ’ 


The article was used in the causerie which Mr. Lang was then 
contributing to ‘ Longman’s Magazine.’ Thenceforward, in return 
for bits of writing, sometimes without that excuse, he sent occasional 
cheques. ‘Do you know anything about the pauper alien 
immigrant ?’ he wrote. ‘Is he a sweet book, or ought he to be 
sent back? Probably I could use about 800 words on him... 
Keep up your pecker, for I shan’t leave you in a hole if heaven 
prospersme.’ In addition, he was still ‘ scanning the whole horizon ’ 
for any opening in the way of employment : 


‘There may be a place open at Oxford, but I have so often been 
disappointed that I am not very hopeful. In any case, let me 
know if a few pounds are needed, it won’t break me.’ 


Again— 


‘Do you bar being a verger ?—£70 a year, about “ perkisites ” 
I do not know. You may talk Darwin to the Archdeacon, the 
Bishop is a very good fellow, caution is suggested with the rest. 
I think this is more hopeful, but there are so many slips between 
cup and lip.’ 


I was extremely doubtful of my ability to assume the sage and 
deferential demeanour of a soft-pacing verger, but a dim-lighted, 
quiet cathedral seemed an ideal place of service, and the prospect 
of discussing Darwin with the Archdeacon was attractive. After 
several months of unemployment my need of ‘ some anchorage in 
the finance way’ was becoming so desperate that, though facing 
the humblest audience would have been a terrific ordeal, I would 
have essayed the pulpit had that been the only means of a return 
to stable citizenship. However, the slip feared by Mr. Lang 
occurred. A fortnight later came the announcement : 


‘I am disgusted to say that as they have found someone they 
know personally the verger business is off. I really have no luck. 
I am much mortified.’ 


Happily the disappointment mattered little eventually. I feel 
certain I should have botched the part of a verger, and probably 
have kept some well-graced artist in that line from an appreciated 
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display of his gifts. Not long afterwards I found anchorage, 
mainly through Mr. Lang’s good offices, as a ‘corrector of the 
press.’ I continued to correspond with him. A year or so ago, 
when I sent him an extract from a literary journal containing 
a letter from a correspondent who made three statements—That 
Sir Andrew Lang had failed to unravel the mystery of ‘ Edwin 
Drood,’ that Dickens was entitled to the designation Master, and 
that except that author Zola was the only novelist who could 
keep so many characters before the reader without confusing him 
—he returned the cutting with the laconic comment ‘ The enclosed 
person is a treble ass.’ 

On an article vigorously condemnatory of Burns’ moral character 
he commented : 


‘Except his infamous way of treating women, including his 
wife, I have never heard of anything against Burns. Chivalry 
was no part of his nature, and drinking hard was usual. R. L. 
Stevenson’s remarks were true, though unpopular.’ 


And on another asserting that Dickens was fond of money : 


‘I don’t know that Dickens particularly cared for money ; 
he was feverishly energetic rather, and could not be “aisy.” 
He swaggered a good deal.’ 


Having mentioned that I had missed picking up for a few 
coppers a second-hand copy of his ‘ The Disentanglers,’ happening 
on it when bound on a business which precluded the carrying of a 
book, and finding on my return that it had been sold, Mr. Lang 
replied : 


“If you would like the “ Disentanglers,” a book rejected by 
public taste, I will be happy to send a copy. The publisher has 
plenty of them, and, as you did not get it at a popular price, I may 
as well ask him to forward a sample. I believe that, if I were 
a baker, the public would conceive an aversion to bread—my 
bread, at any rate.’ 


Of proof-reading he observed : 


‘ Newspapers are much better read for press than books, which 
in some cases, in my experience, the proof-reader can scarcely 
be said to read at all—to be sure, in that he only resembles the rest 
of mankind. Proof-readers mainly try to see that proper names 
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are alway; spelled in the same way, which is very proper, but not 
infrequently they give no other help. I have known proof-readers 
who were much better Greek scholars than myself, but I have also 
much experience of careless indolence.’ 


The extracts I have quoted—they range in date from 1901 
to 1912—furnish, I think, abundant evidence that Mr. Andrew 
Lang possessed an abounding kindliness of heart. He could, too, 
confer a favour with rare delicacy ; therefore I think it must have 
been an ‘old stager’ of whom he wrote: ‘ Yesterday a literary 
gent called here, starving, and saying that food would choke him. 
This condition is chronic, and I fear that liquor does not choke 
him. . . . He certainly cannot make the pen (his own pen, at 
least) support him.’ I have heard that he had other visitors 
of that kind. ‘ He was one of the most generous men I ever knew,’ 
the editor of a great newspaper, a personal friend of his, wrote to'me 
recently. It is a side of his character that figured less prominently 
in the obituary notices than it manifestly did in his life. To me, 
whose only claim to his regard was the circumstance that under 
some difficulties and discouragements I had fostered a love for 
English literature, he was a friend such as I do not hope to meet 
again. 


To this attractive picture of Andrew Lang and his living 
sympathy with a fellow lover of letters, the Editor would like 
to have added a word or two drawn from Mr. Lang’s letters 
to the “Cornhill” about the new contributor whom he was in- 
troducing. But as the Magazine is at press, the Editor realises 
at the eleventh hour, and to his exceeding regret too late to 
make a change, Mrs. Lang’s anxiety that none of her husband’s 
letters be published. Mrs. Lang saw the article in proof too late 
for it to be withdrawn. In her eyes the letters are personal and 
private, and in deference to her husband’s repeated wishes neither 
his letters nor any biography will see the light. 

Readers of the “Cornhill” have long known Andrew Lang 
as a frequent and a brilliant contributor. It is sad that there 
will be no more from his pen to charm them: no more quaint 
notes in scarce decipherable script for the puzzlement and delight 
of the Editor. But the episode reveals alike the man of letters’ 
warm sense of human fellowship in literature, and his untiring 
efforts to help one in whom he discerned a spark of his own fire, 
however pent by circumstances.—Ep. CoRNHILL MAGAZINE. 

















THE GRIP OF LIFE. 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER V. 
SHAPING A COURSE. 


Tue bride’s mourning necessarily curtailed those rejoicings which 
Ughtred had so much dreaded on the return to Honor Maxwell. 
It was only among the tenantry and the labourers that feasting, 
health-drinking, and speech-making ran their arduous necessary 
course. 

The lord of the manor, however, found the ordeal unexpectedly 
endurable. It was the first time that he had mingled freely among 
his dependents. A man who had persistently kept aloof, even 
from the society of his equals, the lower classes had hardly meant 
more than a name to him in his poorer days. Since his accession 
to fortune, they had meant little else than a periodical drawing 
of cheques. To his own astonishment he now found in himself an 
unknown kinship with the sons of the soil ; dour, straight-speaking, 
slow-thinking folk as they were. Because of their very slowness of 
wits, perhaps, the stranger had become one of them simply because 
he was their natural master; as much their own as that land of 
his which, from father to son, they had dug and planted ; as those 
roofs of his that had sheltered their grandsires. Hereditary 
unknown instincts in him stirred in response. There were old men 
among them who remembered his father’s father— Eh, a fine 
set-up one he were!’ And hands horny with ancient work grasped 
his; old eyes appraised him shrewdly with the glance of the pro- 
prietor. Young men claimed him too with more open eagerness. A 
bearded giant gamekeeper, measuring the squire’s athletic well-knit 
frame, dropped gruff hints anent his coverts, and, with mysterious 
allusions to spinneys and coveys, prophesied on sporting prospects. 

Ughtred could not reply now, as on that morning after taking 
possession, that he had no mind for slaughter. He smiled when 


1 Copyright, 1912, by A. and E. Castle, in the United States of America, 
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an eager sun-steeped face thrust itself over the shoulder of the 
speaker, and a voice, quivering with excitement, declared that Squire 
would see a pretty bit of feather on the moors before September, 
or he would be dalled. 

‘I hope I shall do you credit,’ said the master, with a new 
modesty. 

An approving and encouraging grin ran round the circle of 
hard-featured countenances. The reply had pleased. They liked 
modesty in a young man. They liked to feel that theirs was the 
task of putting him in the right way. ‘Squire had coomed to his 
senses!” was the opinion. Marriage was to do a deal for him. 
Last summer they had had their doubts; but now the judgment 
was passed: there was stuff in Squire. And the foreign lady ? 
Well, she was scarce foreign to them. They had known her these 
three years, on foot and on horseback, and though in their hearts 
they would have preferred their own man to choose him a mate 
out of the real north-country stock; well, well, he might have 
done worse! ‘I have nothing agin her,’ was the pronouncement of 
a farmer’s majestic consort after the rejoicings. ‘She spoke to 
me very proper and pleasant, and, furriner or no, she’s got a ’eart 
in her body.’ 

Solange indeed went among her husband’s people during these 
trying three days, with an obvious pleasure which surprised him. 
If her speech was always brief, it was natural and to the point. 
She knew no horrible qualms lest she had erred on the side of con- 
descension, or offended by too much reserve: she was as natural as 
they were. 

He came upon her in the labourers’ tent, holding a restless 
baby in her arms, to give its mother freedom for that hearty meal 
without which the day’s glory would have been dim. 

‘Eh, she can dandle a bairn, gradely she can!’ said the woman, 
looking up unabashed at the young master. 

Lady Maxwell shifted the child from one arm to the other with 
superb ease. 

‘Johnnie’s getting a tooth,’ she said, with a simplicity as 
complete as that of Johnnie’s mother. 

The table roared its appreciation of her young knowledge. 
A crone clapped withered hands, pathetically distorted by a life- 
time of work. A couple of knowing matrons nudged each other. 
Ughtred felt himself turn scarlet; but Solange smiled radiantly 
back at all these toil-worn mothers. 
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As they went out of the tent together, that odd little clutch 
was at Ughtred’s heart again, as if a child’s hand had laid hold of it. 


‘My dear young lady,’ said little Mr. Perkins, the lawyer, on 
taking leave of his hostess at the end of the week, ‘ you are doing 
a good piece of work—you are making a man of a scholar.’ 

She flashed a furious glance at him. Only Ughtred’s approach 
kept the retort from her lips! What did this little parchment 
being know about a man, that he should dare to criticise hers ? 
But her fulminating glance only increased the lawyer’s satisfaction. 
He chuckled as he ran down the steps to his waiting dog-cart. 

‘She’s got blood in her veins, as well as money in her bags. 
The fellow does not deserve such luck.’ 


A week later Aglaé, the widow, arrived at Honor Maxwell. To 
his surprise, and to his remorseful relief, Ughtred’s first impression 
was that of a change so immense that it was as if she had entered 
another personality. Within her long-trailing draperies of black 
(those were indeed as he had imagined them) she seemed a stricken 
and wasted being, one who had done with life, one who had scarce 
the strength left to reach for anything that life could give. Her 
small face was lost behind her widow’s veil; her eyes had but 
glances of mournful indifference ; even the music of her voice was 
extinguished and only a toneless effort of speech left to her pale 
lips. The secret fear of her and of himself which had obsessed him 
died within him. There is no fear where merely pity is left—pity 
may be akin to love, in the divine sense, but is infinitely removed 
from passion. 

Husband and wife tacitly assumed the same manner of quiet 
solicitude for their guest. They fell, indeed, almost naturally 
into those relations which would have been normal between them 
all in ordinary circumstances. 

‘Poor Aunt Aglaé,’ had said Solange, when she had found 
herself alone with Ughtred for the first time after the arrival, ‘ she 
is much changed.’ 

And Ughtred had answered : 

“So much changed that I should hardly have known her! ’ 

‘It was right that we should have her,’ went on Solange, 
musingly. Her tone was compassionate ; but her expression was 
serene. 
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The widow kept much to her room, and. for many days upheld 
her attitude of a grief too deep-seated for demonstration. The 
young couple, therefore, were left a great deal to themselves. 
Yet the pressure of her mourning in the house weighed upon them 
even in her absence ; unconsciously they went about with lowered 
voices and subdued movements. Ughtred found the estate 
duties that took him constantly out of doors in the daytime and 
kept him at night hard at work in his library not only a satisfaction 
but a relief. As time went by, however, he began to feel a curious 
restlessness of thought at work round the new problem which the 
woman who had always been an enigma to him now presented. or 
whom, or for what, was she mourning? Wasitconceivable that she, 
who had seemed to tolerate the matrimonial state, nothing more ; 
that she, victim of an irretrievable girlish mistake, nymph of 
Olympus caught by the Centaur, could have discovered that the 
tie was after all so strong and so dear? Was it the breaking of it 
that had cast her into such utterness of sorrow? For it was as if 
grief had laid life itself so low in her, that even tears were dead 
and lament was dumb. 

There were moments when he told himself that such a trans- 
formation was possible ; something of the mysteries of this marriage 
state was being borne in upon his own consciousness, an appre- 
hension of the fact that the marriage service words—words that 
had seemed to him, when he heard them pronounced, awful yet for 
him meaningless—‘ Henceforth ye shall be as one flesh,’ had after 
~ all a deep significance. 

But at other times, more especially in those watches of the night, 
when, between sleep and waking, the will islax and the fancy roams, 
the thought would force itself: it is not for the noisy, middle-aged 
husband she is mourning, but for the young lover—not for the past, 
but for the present, for the future. . . . Not because death has 
robbed, but because life has cheated. . . . 

And through dim caverns of his mind, when sleep came upon 
him, Aglaé seemed to wander in her floating veils of black ; and all 
those tears and laments silent in her would break forth and fill his 
being as the tide filled the hidden fastness under the crags of his Keep. 

Once, when he woke with this oppression upon him, an idea, 
hitherto—perhaps singularly—absent from his mind, fell upon it 
with a strength of realisation that was like a flash of lightning in the 
night. If Death had freed her but a couple of months earlier she 
might have become his wife ! 
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He started up in bed, his heart throbbing violently, a confusion 
in all his senses. Fragments of those letters he had written to 
John Gordon in futile agony of mind passed before him now in 
letters of fire: ‘I have missed the Joy of life—the Wine, friend, the 
Wine!’ Was that what had happened to him? Was it her tears 
or his own that were filling the secret chambers of his sleep ? Then 
it was as if a voice within him shouted ‘No!’ And, like evil 
spirits before the blast of an angel’s trumpet, the suggestions fled. 

Through the open door of the adjoining room, he fancied he 
could hear Solange’s light breathing. He knew that she was lying 
there as he had so often seen her lie, all her young strength and 
loveliness given up to unconsciousness. He remembered how at 
the Tower, in the dawnlight, he had shrunk from looking upon her ; 
he realised how she had now given into his keeping even the 
helplessness of her sleep. 

To think of another in her place—to think that he could ever 
hold another on his breast, watch another’s eyelids drop over eyes 
filled with dreams of him—offence to every instinct! Sacrilege ! 

His elbow on his knees, his brow on his hand, he pondered. 
What was this mystery of life? In the homily that had been 
addressed to them by the priest who had married them, much 
insistence had been laid upon the grace of the Sacrament. Was 
it possible, indeed, that he too, unwilling and unbelieving bride- 
groom as he had been, had received a Sacrament, and that from it 
some mystic force was at work within his soul ? 

The word that had leaped into his mind just now had been : 
sacrilege! Yet there was more than this. It was not the spirit 
only that revolted, it was every natural instinct. 

‘And you two shall be as one flesh.’ Yes, that was it. The 
wife whom, upon compulsion, he had taken; whom he had only 
come to love in the desert, as a man may love his mistress, had 
yet grown, through what blending of what natural and spiritual 
laws he knew not, to be so integral a part of himself that every best 
attribute of his manhood was bound up in her. To be honourable, 
to be chaste, to be loyal, he must cleave to her in thought as well as 
in deed. 

“I will try to be an honest man to her,’ he had written from his 
yacht ; now he knew that it was not in him to be other than honnéte 
homme where she was concerned. A strange conviction came 
over him that henceforth Aglaé and the ghost of his lost 
passion were to haunt him no more. As one who in an unknown 
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country has groped his way in the night—wondering what depths 
may yawn on either side of him—and who finds himself unexpectedly 
at rise of dawn in a friendly and pleasant valley, his feet on a safe 
road, so Ughtred had come to the knowledge of himself and his 
way of life——Well had John Gordon said: ‘ Your course will be 
safe.’ He lay down and went to sleep like a child. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DIPPING OF THE OAR. 


Art the first glance he cast on Aglaé the next day, Ughtred was 
aware of a new subtle alteration in her. It was almost as if she 
had divined the change in him, as if she had guessed his discovery 
of freedom, and could not resign herself to such a loss of power. 

It was a glorious day. She came into the gay Chinese parlour— 
which instead of the stately vastness of the dining-room had been 
selected as the place for meals—straight from the garden. Solange 
broke off in the middle of some phrase to cast a startled look at her. 
Against the hues of the fantastic trees and birds that decked the 
walls, the widow’s garb, this day, struck a note not of mourning, 
but of coolness. 

How had she managed this transformation? Ughtred’s eye 
pondered upon her, strong in his new-found peace. Yesterday she 
had bidden him good-night, an extinguished woe-stricken being, 
for whom youth and joy were for ever lost. Now here she sat at 
his side, in her old fluid poetic grace, her wind-flower face unlined, 
on her lips the well-known smile of enigmatic promise ; her eyes, no 

‘longer blankly gazing forth on an empty world, but deep with the 
inner mystery that had allured his virgin soul. 

He found himself watching her as one may watch the faintest 
play of feature in an actress of genius. It was because of the heat 
of the day, he supposed, that she had donned this robe of gauze, 
which, by reason of its diaphanous texture, lost all connection with 
the trappings of her state. Her slim throat, her slim arms, shone 
pearly beneath its unsubstantial folds. In the garden she had 
culled a spray of heliotrope which, pinned at her breast, sent its 
breath of warm, sun-steeped perfume across to him. The misty 
hue of the flower was repeated in her changing eyes. She met his 
gaze with that gaze of hers that withheld and yet invited, and the 
smile upon her lips became accentuated. 
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They had been sitting on, lingering over the strawberries. 
Through the open shaded windows the drowsy hot sounds of the 
July day floated in, all embalmed with the spice of the carnation 
beds on the terrace. 

“ Yes,’ she said, as if to a question, ‘I have been very selfish, 
my children. Forgive me! After all, so long as the sun still 
shines outside "—she paused, then added sweetly, looking from one 
to the other—‘ and inside, there is still something left for me.’ 

She touched Ughtred’s hand lightly—the old butterfly touch. He 
looked down at his plate, unable to respond ; afraid only of betraying 
the inner revolt. Unembarrassed as his spirit might be, there were 
a thousand embarrassing memories which the contact evoked and 
which he resented. 

Solange, on her side, gave no reply either. The warmth that 
had made her aunt bloom softly was oppressive to her. She was 
pale and heavy-eyed, and had remained silent during the meal. But 
then she was often silent—there was nothing in that to attract notice. 

‘ And now,’ went on the Comtesse, with apparent unconsciousness 
of the ungracious tension, ‘I have heard, without hearing, all these 
days, some of your little plans. Solange’s chapel; ah! I want to 
have a finger in that! Will you not show me the designs? Shall 
we not go to the library now? We might have coffee there.’ 

She turned deferentially to her young hostess. For all reply 
the latter pushed .her chair noisily away from the table, rose and 
rang the bell. 

‘Coffee in the library,’ she said abruptly to the servant; and 
then, over her shoulder to her husband : ‘ As for me, I go out.’ 

And with that she left them, followed by the Russian deerhound, 
which had been her husband’s latest present to her. Ughtred 
watched her go, puzzled and slightly irritated with both women. 
If Solange thought it amused him to have this ¢éte-d-téie!. . . 
But for the absurdity of seeming to avoid it, he would have 
followed her. 

He submitted, however, with as good a grace as he could muster, 
to the claims of civility. Strictly business-like, he gave his arm to 
the Comtesse and conducted her, in foreign fashion, to the library, 
where he produced the designs in question. She studied, com- 
mented, praised ; then began to suggest. In a little while he found 
himself interested; presently, almost enthusiastic. She had a 
cultivated knowledge joined to a natural fastidiousness of taste. 
The architect’s conventionality had long offended Ughtred, but 
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he had not known how to correct it. Now, one taper finger on the 
drawings, she expounded her ideas : 

‘A stained glass window behind the altar. Oh not that stiff 
ogee! Why not a rose window? I saw one in a chapel in Paris, 
filled with angels’.wings; they seemed to be radiating from 
behind the tabernacle, all in gorgeous hues.’ 

Ughtred’s imagination took flame. He sought a pencil and 
began to sketch. ‘The glory of the Cherubim,’ he murmured. 
‘Purple and gold, and fine colour—and those blues and greens— 
the peacock blues and greens, don’t you think ?’ 

‘Then you must keep the chapel cool,’ she said. ‘ Grey stone— 
no frescoes, no painting. Just the plain grey stone, and only the 
windows giving life and richness.’ 

He paused, pencil against lip, reflecting. 

‘ The big window, to the south——’ 

‘You can make it allegorical,’ she suggested. ‘It gives you 
room for fantasy.’ 

He shook his head. He was pursuing a thought of his own. 
This was to be Solange’s shrine ; it was to be personal to her. He 
had the memory of her as she stood outside the chapel at Overbecq 
with her young soldier air—that hot day of his ignominious flight. 
And, overlapping this, was the old Niké vision. How angrily he 
had once thought of her audacious playing upon his chivalry ! Now 
he found pride in the recollection. He had never known any human 
being show such utter defiance of danger, let alone a woman. 

‘Michael!’ he exclaimed. ‘ That’s it—Michael on the crag, 
flinging the Enemy into the Pit. Michael in shining armour——’ 
As he spoke, there was a sudden shadow in the sunlit room, and 
Solange herself entered from the terrace, preceded gravely by her 
white hound. ‘Come here,’ he cried. 

She hesitated a moment, looking under her eyebrows, like a 
doubtful child, at Aglaé. But, full of his inspiration, he went on, 
unnoticing. 

‘Your chapel, Solange! And your window, most specially ! 
There is no Saint Solange, that I know of,’ he laughed, ‘ and 
Pagan as I am I can’t set up a window to Niké. But, what about 
Michael on the Crag—the archangel with an aureole of ruddy hair ? ’ 

Solange came towards him, slowly without speaking, and stood 
looking over his shoulder at the rough sketches in which he himself 
could already read so much meaning. Thedoor closed softly. At the 
sound both husband and wife turned round. Aglaé had left the room. 
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‘That was not her idea?’ asked the wife, constrainedly. 
‘No, indeed!’ said he, keen to reassure. 
It was only then that Solange smiled. 


That night, at dinner, Aglaé appeared in the same intangible 
renunciation of mourning. The white line at throat and wrists had 
disappeared, and once again the transparency of her black garment 
flung her moonlike fairness into relief. The formal widow’s cap had 
given place to a filmy veiling of black lace. 

In the centre of the table, to-night, stood the silver nef which 
Solange had brought with her from Crossforth ; it was filled with 
white roses. Aglaé drew in the sharp sweet scent in two or three 
long breaths, as she sat down and then said, turning to Ughtred : 

‘What a singular thing is this special fragrance of the white 
rose! So utterly unlike that of all other roses. What does it 
remind you of ? Can’t you find a name for it? Shall I tell you ? 
The music of the flute. Just that piercing, unmitigated sweetness.’ 

Ughtred looked at her a moment, without replying. He was 
thinking how, only a few months ago, such a remark would have 
enchanted him. 

‘ And a deep-red rose,’ went on the Comtesse dreamily, ‘ the 
scent of it, the soul of it, is like an organ note.’ 

Solange flung her roll to the Borzoi, who caught it with a snap 
of slender jaws. 

’ * Bread !’ she cried sharply to the nearest footman. 

Ughtred frowned slightly at the harsh tone. 

His wife had been unlike herself all day. It was almost as if 
she held him responsible for her aunt’s altered demeanour. More 
to mark his displeasure than with any desire of continuing the 
conversation, he turned to the Comtesse and pursued the theme 
with a feigned interest. 

‘Then a hedge of sweetpea would be like an eighteenth-century 
orchestra.’ 

‘ And the breath of the wild thyme,’ she answered him slowly, 
‘like a shepherd’s reedy pipe.’ 

The blood rushed to his face; in every fibre he resented the 
secret appeal. Even as he flushed he knew the interpretation 
likely to be put on his emotion, and he felt that both women were 
watching him. 

He sat still, staring at those white roses, fighting with the impulse 
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to spring from his seat and dash furiously out of the room. Aglaé’s 
soft voice took up the discourse after a pause. By its accents he 
knew that she was smiling. 

‘Theodore Hoffmann used to say that, when he smelt a red 
carnation, he could hear the call of a horn repeated away and away 
in the distance.’ 

‘Hoffmann was always drunk,’ said Solange. It was her first 
contribution to the talk, and she hurled the words like a challenge. 
Then she added, in a lower tone, her hand trembling as it crumbled 
the bread: ‘I am pretty ignorant, but I know that.’ 

Neither answered her—Ughtred devouring his irritation in 
silence, Aglaé still smiling. 


That evening Aglaé went to the piano; and, for the first time 
since her bereavement, played. Ughtred was forced once again to 
sit and endure, for the mere apprehension of seeming unable to 
endure. But he recognised that the Comtesse had tact, even in her 
most unwarrantable actions. All the music that fell from her fingers 
that night was free of any of the associations between them. 

When she rose at last, she said with a kind of airy pathos : 

‘One must needs begin to live again ;’ and, smiling, added, her 
eyes turning to Solange who was sedulously stitching : ‘ Especially 
with such an example as yonder, and all the work that goes on in 
the library.—When will the great book be finished, Greek scholar ? ’ 

She did not wait for an answer ; but, with a detached, friendly 
nod, swept by and was gone before he could reach the door. When 
he turned and came back into the room, Solange lifted her eyes 
upon him with a glance at once startled and sombre. 

“Have you been working at your book ? ’ 

He told her ‘ No,’ shortly enough, and went into the library. He 
was in that mood when every word and look exasperate. He flung 
himself into an arm-chair. 

No, he had not worked at his book: if she could do nothing 
else, she could still find the weak places in his armour, this woman ! 
If she could touch him in no other way she could wound him. The 
scholar was no more, and she knew it. The great book would never 
be written. The poetic dream would never be accomplished. 
Yonder lay his task: estate ledgers, reports, estimates, appeals, 
and the rest of it. And, if it were not so, it would still make no 
difference: he could not look upon his past vocation but as a 
murdered thing ; as something once loved and murdered ! 
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He continued to be a good deal away from the house during 
the next week. But in the unavoidable evening reunion Aglaé 
showed no more disposition to evoke old memories or make new 
appeals. Her attitude fell back into indifference and abstraction. 
It was almost, he thought, as if she had failed as much with herself 
as with him to revive past emotions. In the midst of his relief, 
there was a faint feeling of pique upon the idea. 

She gave him no more music; the evenings were very silent, 
Solange stitching, the other two reading or feigning todo so. Thus 
the routine of their joint existence ran on dully. Afterwards 
Ughtred told himself that he had been deliberately lulled to a false 
security : Aglaé de Braye was not of those who relinquish. 


CHAPTER VII. 
RHYMES AND OMENS. 


Ir was a Sunday afternoon; a Sunday laziness seemed to have 
fallen upon all the world. The day, besides, was one of brooding 
heat ; and Ughtred, lying back in a deck-chair on the terrace, 
and gazing out on the misty lines of moor, was content with a 
sense of somnolent relaxation, and found nothing more strenuous 
for his thought than to follow the dip of the swallow over the 
bowling green below, or the hovering dance of a pair of white 
butterflies amid the verbena beds close to him. Solange and her 
Borzoi came out presently to join him; and, as silent one as the 
other, settled down in the scented shadow. 

Ughtred roused himself to get a cushion for his wife. Her 
presence, which had become part of his own existence, did not now 
interfere with his sense of peaceful solitude. And the silence that 
was so natural to her as never to appear a constraint was more 
than ever grateful to him in these days when conversation would 
have been especially difficult. Owing to the heat she had for the 
first time discarded her mourning and wore white. 

‘Rather like Egypt, isn’t it?’ he said, as he stretched himself 
luxuriously, with a fleeting glance at her. 

‘ Ah—Egypt, the good time!’ 

She smiled brilliantly as she spoke. He did not see, as he 
looked out again across the meadow, how quickly her face clouded 
over, nor how her breast heaved with a sudden sigh.—They had 
not been very long together when Aglaé also appeared. 
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She had picked up a sunshade in the hall ; and its pale green 
lining formed an aureole for her misty hair. She held a book in her 
hand. Not until she had taken her place between them did Ughtred 
recognise the volume. It was the copy of Swinburne’s verse which 
he had sent her—yes, it was just about a year ago now. His 
eye took up its former contemplation, but unseeingly ; and as he 
lay back, every nerve was braced to meet what might be coming. 
Whether for the mere pastime of a secret malice, or for some definite 
purpose of mischief, he could not guess; but it was quite clear to 
him the book was a weapon. All his lazy content took wing like 
a startled bird. Was the enigma of this woman always to torment 
him? Did she love or hate? From the moment that he had 
done her will and saved her, she had borne him a deep 
grudge. 

Aglaé did not speak, and the thought struck Ughtred presently 
that perhaps she did not mean to speak and that this was merely 
a silent menace to make him feel the power she might still wield— 
if she chose. He remembered how, once, as she sat down to the 
piano, she had fixed him over the keyboard and had said: ‘ What 
shall I play ?’ and how she had held him in suspense until, with a 
faint smile, she had let her hands fall upon an all unknown melody. 

That was it. He was to be played with. His domestic peace, 
the peace of his young wife, were to be the object of a cat-like sport. 
It was for this game of torture that she had invited herself to eat 
their bread and be sheltered by their roof. All the manhood 
and all the honesty in him revolted. He raised himself sharply 
and wheeled upon her in his chair. 

‘Is not that the sea-book I gave you ?’ 

His voice rang out on the attack. Their eyes met ; something 
leaped into hers, rarely seen there—something fierce, vindictive. 
It was war, at last—so be it, he was sick of compromise! She 
answered him, after a slight pause, in tones deliberately soft and 
slow: 

“Yes, dear Ughtred. It is so hot, I wanted to hear the sound 
of the sea, to feel the spray of it in this inland place. Ma chere,’ 
she turned to Solange, ‘I suppose you have made intimate acquaint- 
ance with your husband’s favourite poet ? How sweet and fresh 
you look, all in white !—Does not she, Ughtred ? ’ 

“I don’t know what you are talking about,’ said Solange in her 
young brusque way. 


“Is it possible ?’ smiled the other woman. ‘ And you spent your 
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honeymoon ona yacht! I had thought you would know them all 
by heart . . . those favourite passages ! ’ 

She fluttered the pages on her knee. Ughtred remembered 
what passionate lines of love he had scored for the reading of those 
very eyes which, but a minute ago, had shot a mortal enmity at him. 
Instinctively he reached out his hand, but drew it back as quickly. 

* Will you have it?’ she asked with a smile; ‘ or shall I give it 
to Solange ? I see she is quite curious.’ 

He was silent, biting his lip. 

‘I don’t want it,’ said Solange roughly. Then his spirit rose 
to daring. 

‘ Take it, Solange,’ he said. 

It was an order. She took the book and held it, closed. 

‘ That is well,’ said her aunt, mocking laughter running in her 
voice ; ‘ keep it for when you are alone, my dear. It is time for you 
to study your husband’s tastes. But, perhaps, you did not even 
know he was a poet ?’ 

The taunt missed the mark. The young wife cast a look upon 
her tormentor, a look of triumph. She half lifted one hand to her 
breast, but dropped it again, and her eyes sought those of her 
husband. They exchanged a glance, the glance of allies. 

‘Perhaps not,’ said Lady Maxwell demurely. She got up and 
went away from them, carrying the book with her. Her face was 
flushed a happy rose. 

‘ Ah,’ said Aglaé, after a little pause, ‘but do you know, I 
should much like to see the verses you wrote to her. Were they 
by chance at all in the style of those you wrote to me once? I 
wonder, in parenthesis, what I did with them ? ’ 

Ughtred vouchsafed no answer. His gaze was fixed upon the 
shimmering park-land, as if all his interest was to count the groups 
of lazy cattle lying under the shadow of the trees. 

‘Do you think,’ she went on, ‘Solange would let me see her 
little store of rhymes if I showed her mine ? ’ 

The young man replied without turning his head : ‘ No.’ 

His tone was aggressive, almost brutal. He proceeded in a 
lower key, but with a still more deliberate intention of offence,— 
a man goaded at last to draw the weapon he has hitherto forborne 
to use. 

‘ What I wrote to you was a boy’s nonsense, stuff about souls, 
affinities and ideals, if I remember rightly ; it applies to whomso- 
ever you will. What I wrote to Solange, I wrote on our honeymoon 
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—the love of a man for his mate can interest nobody on earth 
but those two.’ 

‘ Ah, forgive my indiscretion! It is not stuff about ideals and 
souls then ? ’ 

Her fluted voice had its falsest note of sweetness; but the 
question had come quickly, as a viper strikes. 

‘No,’ said he again, not angrily this time, but with a kind of 
smiling insolence. He swung himself off his long chair and stood 
looking down at her with a fixity that was insolent too. ‘It was 
about real things—things that do not belong to you! ’ 

Mistress of herself as she was, she could not control the ebbing 
of the blood to her heart; and Ughtred had an ugly movement 
of pleasure to mark how, with livid lips extended, her face had 
become suddenly withered and unlovely. 

‘If you are sure you do not want anything, I shall go and write 
my letters, Aunt Aglaé.’ 

She had never heard that title from his lips before—Aunt 
Aglaé. He said it with heavy intention. It was the bitter, final 
stroke which was to sever the last possible lingering tie between them. 

He went across the terrace into the cool shaded library. 

He was telling himself, as he went, through the stirring of the 
unmeasured anger she had roused, that he was glad it was war 
declared ; that the odious, unbearable strain of the prolonged 
diplomacy was over. Yet, if he had seen the look which followed 
him, he might have hesitated before rejoicing. 


The leaden heat of the day culminated in a thunderstorm, and 
the night fell with the welcome refreshment of a steady purifying 
rain. Ughtred went to his wife’s room just before dinner, and 
found her standing at the open window, staring out upon the storm 
just then at its height. 

‘My dear child!’ he exclaimed, putting his arm round her to 
draw her back. 

She freed herself slowly, reluctantly ; as if she loved his clasp 
and yet as if some spirit within her rebelled against the pleasure 
in it. Instantly he told himself that she had been reading the 
marked poem, those borrowed love messages, the rhythm of 
which had once enchanted him and on which he could not now 
think back without an angry distaste. As she drew away from 
him, he took her hands and found them cold. 

‘Solange ! ’ he exclaimed, he scarce knew himself how anxiously. 
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Then she faced him with her air of courage ; her eyes saddened, 
heavy almost to sullenness, became ‘kindled with beautiful light. 

“It is true,’ she exclaimed, answering his unspoken question. 
‘Tread, I am glad to have read. I’d rather know—all.’ 

‘ And now that you know all, what does it amount to?’ he 
exclaimed, a sudden light-heartedness succeeding his apprehension. 
Let him but meet this frank and loyal creature on her own ground, 
and what could remain between them? The froth of a spring 
storm-wave—nothing more! 

Her gaze continued to hold him, not as one seeking, but as one 
receiving, the truth. 

‘ That is all,’ she said, with a little sigh, like a child re-assured. 

‘Yes, that is all. Because Swinburne has a clarion voice, 
I set my nonsense to his music.’ 

‘But you made some poetry of your own, too, for her; did 
you not ?’ 

She smiled as she spoke; her manner was still that of a child 
consoled, who yet wants to be told again what it already believes. 
Ughtred laughed outright ; he only wished that Solange could read 
those lines, ‘ that stuff about souls, affinities and ideals,’ as he had 
so lately called them, to compare them with his Desert Ode to her! 
Cold froth of the sea indeed to gold and glow of the sun. 

‘She told me just now,’ he answered, ‘ that she did not know 
what she had done withthem. But, upon my soul, I wish she would 
find them, and give them to you too.’ 

Solange made a movement towards him, and he took her again 
into the curve of his arm. Even as he kissed her, the lightning 
flashed so vividly that it seemed to envelop the bright head. He 
laughed again, as the thunder rang out in splendour of wrathful 
sound. 

‘Feuerbrandt——!’ he murmured to himself. And as they 
went down to dinner, hand in hand, Briinnhilde’s Fire Music was 
ringing in his ears. ‘Some day,’ he said, ‘I will take you to hear 
“The Ring.” You need not understand it all; but with you beside 
me, I shall.’ And then, as their clasp parted with a lingering touch, 
he went on: ‘Like Romeo’s, my bosom’s lord sits lightly on his 
throne ! ’ 

‘And you think that a good omen ?’ said Aglaé behind them. 

Both started. How noiselessly she must have followed them 
down the thick carpeted steps! Ughtred, annoyed with himself 
for that start, turned sharply. 
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‘Omens are what we make of them,’ he said then, trying to 
keep an inimical note from his voice, and offered her his arm with 


formality. 
She gave her faint laugh as she touched it with her finger-tips. 
‘Thank you...my nephew,’ she said with a delicate 
emphasis. 


Ughtred, contrary to his custom of late, did not leave the 
dining-room with his companions, but lingered over his wine 
in solitary thought. He had made a further notable step in 
self-emancipation since that moment on the terrace when Aglaé 
and he had exchanged a glance of enmity. Not only was it 
true that he had no longer any love for her, but he had begun to 
dislike—yes, he disliked her now! That presence, once so potent 
to charm, had begun to irritate—he almost wondered how he had 
ever cared. 

And it was extraordinary how blithe this sense of freedom made 
him feel. 

As he rose, at last, to leave the room, he paused by the window 

d flung it wider open. A gust of moist wind rushed against his 
a ; it was wonderfully pure after the thundery squall ; vivifying. 
The soaked and beaten earth was flinging up its essences, cleaned 
from the cloying sweetness of the day; sharpened, it seemed, to a 
kind of spiritual ecstasy. Between the flying wrack overhead, 
patches of sky shone out, deeps of serenity still holding colour, 
though the evening was far advanced. Against the distant line of 
moorland the horizon still glowed yellow after the angry sunset. 
But above that sullen bar, in a faint field of fading green, there 
trembled a tiny primrose flame, the shepherd’s star. 

In his incurably personal, poet’s way, he took a meaning unto 
himself out of the aspect of the heavens , out of the cleansed rain- 
drenched appeal of the earth. So had the heat and the storm of the 
day ended for him. So had his illicit love battled and burned itself 
out, leaving nothing but a sullen reflection, fast dying in anger out 
of his life. He felt as if the essence of him, purified and exultant, 
were flung up towards the high serene sky-spaces. And might not 
he compare the new affection that had dawned upon his horizon, 
this clear flame of loyalty and holy steadfastness, to the pale 
infinitely pure glimmer of the evening star that was to deepen in 
proportion as the saffron stain beneath faded ? 

‘In the old days,’ he said to himself, as he turned away from 
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the window, ‘ this would have run into some verse making!’ Now 
the thought and the feelings should go towards the showing of a 
deeper tenderness where it was due, a firmer constancy to good and 
useful purposes. He had done with the idle dalliance and the 
glamour of empty sentiments of the last year as much as with the 
austere labour of his student days. He had a beaten road in front 
of him and must tread it simply and manfully. If John Gordon 
knew how it stood with him now, would he not approve ? 

Ughtred hardly knew how much of complacency towards 
himself, of ainiable condescension towards Solange, was in his 
mind, as he entered the library. He was very young still, after all. 
and youthful self-importance dies hard. 

His mood, innocently bumptious as it was, was destined to 
be shattered rudely. ‘Life had him in its grip ’—he was yet to 
learn how relentlessly. There was a profound silence in the room 
as he entered. But he had not taken more than a few steps into it 
before he realised that it was ominous. 

Solange sat by a small reading-lamp, an open book on her knee, 
upon the pages of which her clasped hands were resting. Aglaé 
stood by the window, even as he himself a little while ago, staring 
out into the gathering dimness. 1 

Solange looked up sharply. There was a burning spot of colour 
on her cheeks, but the rest of her face was very pale. He advanced 
impulsively towards her, but was arrested by the glance she flung 
at him. After a pause she spoke, and her voice was as repellent 
as her glance had been. 

‘What does it mean, this Greek: Psyche mou ?’ 

She spoke in French. Oddly, he saw the spirit of Comte Annibal, 
passionate, dominant, fierce, a flame in her eyes ; heard in her young 
accents the thunder of the dead man’s voice. Upon the question 
she loosened her clenched hands, and he saw between them a 
crushed sheet of note-paper. 

Even as the truth of the situation flashed upon him, with a vivid 
memory of the scene upon the lawn that day, there was a flutter 
of soft garments beside him. The woman who had revenged herself 
—who had stained her soul and the story of what had been between 
them with the last of treacheries—stood close to him. It was, 
perhaps, this proximity that gave him courage for the final truth. 

‘ Psyche mou,’ he said, answering his wife in the language she 
had herself used, ‘means my soul.’ 

But, before he had finished the phrase, a voice had joined in 
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with his. ‘ Psyche mou means mon amie,’ it was saying. The 
dulcet tones were raised so that the words mon amie overlapped and 
almost drowned the man’s low-uttered mon dme. 

Solange rose from her chair and advanced upon her aunt. 

‘ That,’ she said, not loudly this time, but with a concentrated 
depth of passion that corresponded with the blanching of her 
drawn face, ‘ that is a lie.’ 

‘Solange ! ’—cried her husband. 

It was not so much an appeal as a command that for him, at 
least, she, Solange, the generous, the gallant, would have under- 
standing. 

But flinging the crushed paper from her, with a superb gesture of 
contempt which included them both, she passed him as if he did not 
exist, and went from the room. As Ughtred sprang after her she 
drew the door violently between them. 

Bewildered, his ears still ringing with the noise of the clapping 
door, which echoed to his excited fancy like the fall of a tombstone, 
he stood uncertainly for a moment or two and then again found Aglaé 
by his side. 

Perhaps nothing could have been greater proof of the change 
in his feelings towards her than the fact that he had scarcely even 
anger for her. A woman capable of this baseness was something 
of another world, never to be reached again by any honest emotion 
of his. Yet the countenance she turned upon him had none of the 
vindictiveness or the odious sweetness of the last days. She was 
pale, her eyes were scared. Her voice trembled. 

‘ No, no,’ she said, ‘don’t go! Let mego to her,alone.’ She laid 
her hand imploringly on his arm. 

He withdrew from her touch; then she passed him quickly 
and went out, closing the door softly. For the first time,—and 
at the very moment when he had placed her in his mind outside 
the sphere of normal humanity—she impressed him as being moved 
by a human impulse—by remorse. Let her make straight, now, the 
tangle she had created. Let her give the antidote who had brewed 
the poison! He could not bring himself to explain, could not stoop 
to apologise for those old sins with which Solange had no 
concern. 

His eye fell on the crumpled piece of paper, and almost mechani- 
cally, he picked it up and straightened it out. They were indeed 
his verses: ‘ Psyche mou—my soul!’ He wondered why Aglaé 
had chosen that first poetic offering of his with which to wreak 
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her vengeance, and not his second outpouring—those more com- 
promising lines inspired by Swinburne and by his own swift 
madness. 

These wretched rhymes! what did they amount to after all ?— 
the idle fancy of idle youth, the effervescence of a poet’s musing 
brain! The verses were as bad as the sentiment was dead. Was 
there to be tragedy about anything so foolish, so utterly past ? 

The disdain with which Solange had left him, the anger 
with which she had slammed the door between them, came back 
upon him, on a wave of indignation. And his thoughts had been 
so full of her, this evening. Never had he dwelt upon her in 
his mind with deeper or more loyal devotion. His evening star! 
He tore the verses in two and threw them disgustedly from him; 
then he dropped into an arm-chair, lit himself a cigarette and sat 
long communing with an injured mood. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
REPARATION. 


THE next morning Ughtred woke to a still keener sense of ill-usage. 
The future seemed intolerable: a road of duty no longer, but 
an impossible arid track leading nowhere. A continuance of the 
present existence between the two women was an impossibility ; he 
was at the end of his patience, at the end of his courage. 

He was shaving when a letter was brought in; and as he took 
it, the sight of the handwriting drove a rush of blood to his head, 
in a positive spasm of fury. 

He broke the envelope hastily, against an instinct of repulsion 
that bordered on nausea. Twice he had to read its contents before 
he could grasp their meaning, so unexpected was the message that 
had come to him. He was bracing himself to indefinite bondage, 
and behold! here was his release. If he could believe her, if anything 
honest and sincere ever sprang from that complicated soul, here was 
release ! 


‘Ughtred,’ she wrote, ‘ when you read this I shall be gone ; if 
not for ever out of your house and life, for a long, long time. Until 
that moment, certainly, when, with grey hairs, I can return and you 
can receive me in peace. 

‘It is better it should be so. Take care of ‘Solange, she is 
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a good child. I am sorry to have brought trouble to her. Now 
_I repair. Good-bye. 
Yours sincerely, 

AGLAk DE Braye.’ 


He laughed, as he dropped the sheet, so simply after all 
was his knotty problem solving itself. After such a declaration 
it was impossible that of her own initiative she should return—la 
troublante, la mangeuse d’dmes! And, certes, no request for her 
company would ever be despatched from Honor Maxwell: he 
would see to that. Conning over certain phrases of the letter, mirth 
still hovering about his lips, he went on with his shaving. 

The subtlety with which she had worded her note representing 
her departure as an act of renunciation which affected him as 
deeply as herself ; the condescension of her reference to Solange—the 
charge to his kindness—his kindness to his wife! ‘Take care of her!’ 
The mother of his child! The cryptic ‘I will repair.’ Oh, it was 
Aglaé, Aglaé to the last word! What singular spirit possessed her 
that she could not carry out a deed of ordinary decency, ordinary 
humanity, without casting this twist around another’s life ? 

‘I will repair! Jl faut réparer’-—it was upon those words 
that his own freedom had been immolated. Now she would have 
it that it was as much his sacrifice as hers ; that they were sharing 
its bitterness, intimately, secretly, poignantly. He must be her 
accomplice even here ! 

Disdainfully, he caught up the letter, held it to the flame under 
the shaving jug, saw it curl into ash against his finger and thumb, 
and found an odd pleasure in the very touch of the fire. 

“It is the end,’ he said to himself again ; this time with what 
altered significance! Then he turned briskly and rang the bell. 
‘Yes,’ the servant told him, ‘her Ladyship was gone. The car 
was even now back from the station.’ 

He was indifferent to the man’s curious glances. Joyously he 
wiped the foam from his face and proceeded to knock at the door 
of his wife’s room. There was a pause before the answer came, then 
Solange cried: ‘ Come in.’ 

‘What, in bed!’ Astonishment was upon him, instantly super- 
seded by anxiety. ‘ Are you not well ?’ 

The answer was cold and decisive. ‘ Quite well, thank you.’ 

He advanced doubtfully to the foot of the bed and looked 
down at her. 
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She lay propped against the pillows, her hair in superb ropes 
on either shoulder. Her face was pale in the midst of this colour, 
and her eyes heavy-lidded. The breakfast tray, scarce touched, 
was beside her ; and upon it lay an open letter. As his wandering 
glance fell on it, he started. 

‘She wrote to you too,’ he exclaimed impulsively ; ‘then you 
know she is gone ?’ 

Jubilation leaped back into his voice. But there was no 
responsiveness in her sombre eye, or in her accents as she replied : 

‘ Yes, I know that she is gone.’ 

There fell a silence embarrassing to him. He wondered what 
was in that letter; a burning desire to know its contents grew in 
him. Had Aglaé only left them after all that she might the more 
surely complete her work of trouble and distrust ? 

‘She wrote to you?’ said Solange, in those dull tones which 
struck his ear so unpleasantly. 

And suddenly he realised the folly he had committed in 
destroying the farewell note. Better, a thousand times, for Solange 
to have read it, to have found what she chose in it; at least, he 
would have been consciously free from complicity. She would 
have believed him, must have believed him, when he averred his 
honest dissociation from any of the sentiments it pre-supposed. 
He felt himself flushing and saw with a maddened impotence the 
sombre gaze averted from his face. 

Here the sturdy Fleming who was Solange’s maid entered the 
room. She was about to retreat at sight of her master, when Lady 
Maxwell interposed : 

‘Stay, Mathilde, it is time for me to get up.’ 

Stung by the indirect dismissal, Ughtred, without another word, 
left the room. 

He started for a long walk, and did not return till late in the 
afternoon. As usual, fresh air and exercise did their work. He 
came home with restored cheerfulness. Aglaé was gone—gone 
definitely. That fact in itself made so immense an alteration to 
his mental atmosphere that he could not regard the present state 
of tension between himself and his wife as serious. At any rate, 
in this matter, he knew himself guiltless towards her ; knew himself 
immaculate, even in thought, since they had joined hands in 
betrothal. He told himself that she was of too essentially frank a 
nature to keep up an attitude of injury, so undeserved by him. A 
few straight words between them—it would need but that. He 
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sought her then from the moment he had dismounted from 
his horse. 

She was in the library, Walpole told him. He halted upon his 
somewhat impetuous entrance, pleasurably struck by the picture 
that presented itself to his eyes. Solange lay in a restful attitude 
in one of the deep arm-chairs, the gorgeous tints of her hair and the 
ardent pallor of her face thrown into strong relief against the dark 
leather. She was dressed in white. The white deer-hound he had 
given her sat before her, its head on her knee. Between her 
and the window stood a large vase of white lilies, golden centred ; 
a sunshaft had caught them ; petals and stamens shone in it with a 
vividness as of jewels. The man’s heart gave a leap of exultation. 
After all, the storm had driven him to a lovely haven ! 

Solange turned her head with a faint smile ; he came towards her 
down the length of the room, smiling back. 

“You have no idea how charming you look!’ he exclaimed 
caressingly. ‘I must have you painted like that, with Ninka at 
your feet. She’s worth painting too, isn’t she?’ He laid a hand 
on the Borzoi’s noble and delicate head; then he touched his 
wife’s hair. ‘I never saw such a colour,’ he murmured. ‘ You 
and the lilies, you’re all white and gold together . . . but I vow 
and declare that your cheek beats the flower petals.’ 

His flattering fingers were now about her face; he wanted to 
draw it to his as he bent over. It had not struck him that this was 
an unsuitable preamble to the explanation; the importance of their 
misunderstanding had dwindled partly because of that gust of 
lover-like admiration and artistic delight; partly also because of 
his inner sureness of power over her, the knowledge that she was so 
utterly his. The smile of the lover and the master was on his 
mouth as he brought it close for her kiss. 

To his amazement, he was thrust from her. With all the 
strength of her vigorous arms she flung him aside. Then she stood 
before him, panting, her eyes blazing, the colour coming and going 
in her face with a startling alternation. 

‘ Yes—have me painted, with the dog! Set me into a picture 
where the light strikes me best—like your statue over there! That’s 
what Iam to you! No more to you than your dog, no more than 
your statue. The colour of my hair, the white of my skin—a 
decoration to make pleasure to your artistic sense, that’s all, that’s 

all! ’ 


‘Solange .. .’ 
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‘ Oh, she has well made me understand at last, the other; that 
other who has your soul ! ’ 

‘Solange .. .!’ 

Again his voice rang in desperate appeal; he caught both her 
cold hands in his. But she wrenched them away, with a fierce 
gesture of repudiation. 

‘The other has your soul, I tell you. Last night—last night, 
she said to me: ‘‘ My dear, you make yourself ridiculous. Of what 
are you jealous? You, who have all his kisses, all his love, never 
has he had a kiss of me, Solange—never a kiss!” She said that, 
and I know it is true. But what are your kisses to me . . . your 
kisses—without your soul? I said to her: ‘“‘ You have taken his 
soul.” And at that she smiled. I don’t think she meant to let 
me see that smile ... Why did I not kill her?’ 

‘For God’s sake ...!’ he cried, at his wits’ end how to 
control her ever-increasing agitation, how to reach with the truth 
her tortured heart. ‘Solange! My wife, my darling! Listen 
to me!’ 

‘Your wife, your darling! Not Psyche mou!’ 

With frenzied fingers she tore at the bosom of her dress and 
dragged from its hiding-place a folded paper, upon which, with an 
inexplicable sinking of the spirit, he saw written those voluptuous 
love-stanzas prompted by her beauty amid the exotic surroundings 
of the desert. 

‘ My eyes, brown lakes of love to bathe your darting fancies ; 
my hair a perfumed net to bind them close. My lips, my 
lips . . .!’ She choked upon an agonised sob. ‘ And I was so 
proud and so happy, when you wrote that for me, to think I was 
all that to you—day and night I have worn these lines against my 
heart! And, all the time, she had your soul! Oh yes, you gave 
me your kisses! But she had your soul! When you loved her, 
you were writing your great book—now you have no more in- 
spiration. With me your spirit does not speak. What was it 
you said to me the other day? “I must learn other things now.” 
You are student no longer—you are poet no longer. Only the poet 
that writes such words as these. Ah, je n’en veux pas!’ Her 
voice broke on the most tragic note of anger that he had ever heard. 
She tore the once cherished guerdon across and across, and let 
the pieces flutter from her fingers. ‘I will not have your body 
without your soul. I will not have your kisses without your 
thoughts. I gave you all, all! Soul and body, and heart and 
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mind! Every prayer of mine was centred in you. I take myself 
back. Do you hear, it is finished. I take myself back!’ 

Unable to place a word across this torrent, he cast his arm about 
her. At that she gave a cry, like a trapped thing. 

‘ Ah, let me go!’ 

It was so piercing, at the same time so angry a cry, that the man 
fell back as if it had stabbed him. He stood before her, then, 
helpless. The one grain of truth that is the deadliest attribute of 
every falsity, paralysing all power of argument ; paralysing for the 
moment even all power of reasonable thought. It was true that, in 
those days of the desert, the love he had had for her had been one 
that he had since learned to be ashamed of. It was true that the 
poet was dead in him, that the student was dead; that something 
in his spirit and brain refused to take up the work that had been the 
very life of them. Yet he was not a worse man because of these 
things. Nay, he knew, in some subtle way, that he had come into 
his real manhood at last. He could not explain it to her, he could 
hardly explain it to himself. Neither could he make clear to her 
what was only beginning dimly to dawn upon his own soul : that the 
affection he had for her, his wife, had become a tie so personal, so 
extraordinarily intimate that she was truly to him part of himself. 

‘You twain shall be one flesh!’ That was how it was to him, 
but how could he explain it to her? ‘I will not have your body 
without your soul. .. .” The words rang in his ears. How make 
clear to her that soul and body were not divided; that she was 
sacred to him, as well as lovely? If he said to her: Ilove you! she 
would have none of his love because of the very ardour of it; 
because he could not love her with the soul only ; because he could 
not show love to her without wanting her kisses. 

Feeling that his silence seemed to convict him, he forced 
himself to speak. The words, when they came, were cold even to 
his own ears, and twisted (as words so often are in critical moments) 
stupidly aside from his real meaning. 

‘You cannot take yourself back. What is done can never be 
undone. Poor child, how can you take yourself back ?’ 

She interrupted him, in a breathless whisper : 

‘Do you taunt me with it 2’ 

And as he disclaimed, shocked beyond measure that such 
misinterpretation should have been possible, she broke forth again, 
more calmly, yet with a bitterness that put him further away 
from her even than her former pitiful violence. 
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“Mon Dieu, how stupid I have been! What a fool... no 
wonder she smiled! Ah! what could I have expected ? How could 
it be otherwise ? It was an infamous bargain! You never sought 
me, you never even liked me! You took me merely to screen her, 
to save her!’ She clapped her hands together. ‘ Was not that 
giving your soul for her? And I never saw it! What kind of 
love could you have left to giveme? Oh!’ 

Suddenly she fell back in her chair, and, burying her face 
in her hands, began to sob like a hopeless child. This time he did 
not attempt to clasp her. Each disjointed phrase, as it reached 
him, added to his pain ; added, too, to the sense of injury which was 
growing the keener in him as his own helplessness became more 
obvious. 

‘I have no one, no one in the world,’ she sobbed. 

It was true. But it was true of him too; and they had each 
other, could she but see it! 

She called on her dead uncle with a piteous abandonment very 
foreign to any mood he had ever known in her. Then she said, 
twice, and it was the worst of all! 

‘ Et 7’ étais si heureuse ! I was so happy, only two days ago! ’ 

Unable to endure it a moment longer, he made another effort : 

‘If you will not listen to me, try and think of yourself. . . 
of our child !’ 

He spoke almost sharply, in his misery. Instantly her 
convulsive sobs ceased. Her hands dropped from her face; she 
clutched the arms of her chair. He saw she was fighting for self- 
control. Then she said, slowly : 

‘It is true, I was thinking of myself. I must think of the child— 
I will go and lie down.’ 

She rose, swayed a little, but recovered her balance. He had 
put out his hand to support her. She waived the touch from her, 
not angrily this time, but with a decision infinitely more wounding. 

‘Don’t forget, Solange, that it is for better, for worse, till death 
do us part.’ He was going to add: ‘ For Heaven’s sake let us 
make the best of it!’ when once again she spoke across his words. 

‘ Till death do us part,’ she repeated with a singular intonation. 

Her pale face, disfigured with tears and passion, took a desperate 
and brooding look. He remembered the day, on the lip of the 
crag when she had played with death. He thought, or fancied, 
that her air was again that of one fixing the chasm, drawn by it, ° 
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fiercely desirous of it. A cloud obscured his vision. For a horrible 
moment, he thought she was falling down, down, into the pitiless 
sea. When the impression passed, the door had closed upon her, 


and he was alone. 


Now he understood the art with which Aglaé had selected her 
weapon. She had struck but too surely! Solange did not come to 
dinner that night ; nor did he attempt to seek her in her room till 
late in the evening. 

He did not know what more to say to her, and he had 
a shrinking from any repetition of the scene that had disfigured 
their relations. ‘I will give her time,’ he said to himself, ‘ time to 
think it over. In a little while she will be sorry.’ 

In spite of everything he had confidence that the Solange he 
knew, the generous, unselfish, brave creature, who had sacrificed 
herself and trusted, who had been so patient and so grateful, must 
return to take the place of the angry, unreasonable, unhappy woman. 

It was a fair night, and moonlight made the outside world 
radiantly peaceful. Solange, lover of air and light, always slept 
with wide-opened casements and undrawn curtains. He knew 
that he would find the silver caress of the skies stealing into her 
room, and told himself that it would be a good hour to sit upon 
her bed and hold her hand and show her, just in a straight sentence 
or two, what folly it was that had come between them; how 
honestly he was hers in spite of every circumstance. 

He went hopefully enough into his room, and, approaching the 
door of communication, bent his ear to listen. He would not 
wake her if she slept, though he could not think that she would sleep 
upon this bitter parting. Indeed he instantly heard a movement 
within and called softly, his finger upon the door handle, ready to 
turn it. 

‘It is I. May I come in?’ There was no reply, but her step, 
slow and deliberate, sounded across the parquet floor, and then there 
came the click of the shooting bolt. She had waited till she knew 
him there, to draw the barrier between them ! 

He went down again to his library, almost frightened at the flame 
of rancour that he felt burning within him. 


(To be concluded.) 








